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WHAT MAKES 





RAWLINGS RSS 

















A BETTER BASKETBALL? 


The finest materials available, pride of craftsmanship, and painstaking attention to details, plus exclusive 
construction processes—these are the things that make Rawlings RSS a better basketball. It’s the 
finest basketball ever made by Rawlings, backed by a 60-year reputation for quality sporting goods. 


ONE PIECE MOULDED CENTER 
is the basis for a ball that will 
maintain its shape, size and 
resiliency. 


| GEOMETRIC WINDING WITH 
NYLON is another step in assur- 
ing perfect roundness and bal- 
ance. RSS receives two separate 
nylon windings. 

FINEST PEBBLE-GRAINED STEERHIDE COVER 
is permanently bound to ball under tremendous 
pressure. Wide seam-sealed, deep-moulded 
channels provide sure finger grips. 


check the 
construction 
story—then put 

the RSS to your test! 
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FORMULA 15 TREATMENT—It’s like an extra 
tanning. Formula 15 treatment provides a 
gripping surface that perspiration can’t ruin. 


SOFT TOUCH—the end result of quality ma- 
terials and methods. Here's a ball with perfect 
shape and balance, lasting liveliness, excellent 
shape retention and soft touch—the ‘‘extra” 
you have to experience to appreciate. 


—| 


"The Finest 
In The Field!” 
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Dailas e Chicago 
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According to Ben Abadie, Director 
of Intramural Sports, visitors to Tulane 
University’s Favrot Intramural Field House 
always praise the beautiful appearance of 
the floors. 


At Tulane University 


“they all say it’s 


It’s a perfect environment for instilling 


A h é C / e d VY é 5 [ g y Wy) the well-being, confidence; and personal 
they’ve seen 


neatness that are permanent benefits of 
/ 99 physical education. 
e 


Contrary to visitors’ beliefs, however, the 
superb condition of these floors was not 
laborious or expensive to come by. For 
example, the wax finish on the asphalt tile 
had had 16 months of punishing wear when 








these photos were taken. 









The Basketball Floor—a Robbins 
Ironbound® installation — was 
sealed and finished with Hillyard 
TROPHY “Finish for Champions”. 






ALL FLOORS in the Favrot Field House 
are HILLYARD treated and maintained! & 


Bi, 








Ask the Hillyard 
“‘Maintaineer” 

to help you 

map out a year-round 
maintenance program 
covering all your floors. 





ST. JOSEPH, MO, + San Jose, Calif. + Passaic, N. J. 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 

















1 
{ HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. DEPT. P-2 
S 1 [7 Please send me Free literature on the proper 
aes : care of Gym floors. 
Asphalt Tile in Ccrridors and Concrete surrounding the playing 1 ( Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer call to help — 
Offices was finished with Hillyard floor, and in the Weight Lifting 1 me plan most effective and economical floor care. 
Prime No. 1 Carnauba SUPER Room, was sealed with Hillyard 1 
HIL-BRITE wax. SUPER ONEX-SEAL. 1 Name. ' 
I 
All floors are swept daily using Hillyard SUPER HIL-TONE dust I School ! 
: . : : I I 
ad-sorptive mop dressing, and mopped or scrubbed using Hillyard I l 
SUPER SHINE-ALL, the safe, effective Neutral Chemical Cleaner. } Address 
: City. State. 
| 
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MACGREGOR XIOL | 


STARS EVERY WEEK IN 


MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN 


MacGregor has been the basketball for 21 consecutive seasons... at 
all Madison Square Garden intercollegiate contests. This is because 
it’s the best basketball made. 

The X10L has built-in “feel” that gives players finger-tip control... 
keeps today’s fast-moving game moving faster. Each X10L is precision 
built to assure remarkable uniformity. Always the same... in feel, 
weight, size, play-ability, long service. Always the perfect basketball. 
Never varies one bounce. Available in tan or the popular orange. See 
your MacGregor dealer for the X10L, the ball coaches and players 
agree is the finest—the only ball used in Madison Square Garden’s 
intercollegiate games. Order early ... be sure of on-time delivery. 


Pe 
Be 





VLE 


C4 


BASKETBALL . FOOTBALL . BASEBALL 


GOLF 


5 


- TENNIS 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 


“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game" 








Rev. Howard J. Kenna, C.S.C., President 


By EDWARD CAMERON 


N A HIGH BLUFF looking down upon Portland’s Wil- 

lamette River near its union with the Columbia, 
Northwest explorers Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
paused more than 150 years ago to survey a vista of roll- 
ing green hills and the white profiles of Mt. Hood to the 
east and Mt. St. Helens to the north. Today, on the same 
site visited by that historic expedition, the University of 
Portland carries forth a 58-year old tradition of Christian 
education. 

Oregon’s largest private university, Portland is operated 
by priests and brothers of the Congregation of Holy Cross. 
This educational community also conducts the University 
of Notre Dame, King’s College, St. Edward’s University, 
and Stonehill College in the United States, as well as 
schools in foreign countries. 

One of the largest coeducational Catholic colleges in 
the Northwest, the University of Portland lies adjacent to 
North Portland’s quiet residential section. Here it is close 
enough to the city center to enjoy the many cultural, so- 
cial and recreational advantages of a large metropolitan 
area, yet far enough removed to provide an atmosphere of 
relaxed study. 

This location contributes to the University’s undergird- 
ing philosophy: the intellectual, spiritual, cultural and 
physical development of the total person. Here young men 
and women pursue studies in liberal arts, business ad- 
ministration, engineering, science, nursing and music. 

This goal is further implemented this fall by completion 
of a new 225-student X-shaped dormitory for men and a 
dining hall seating 1300. They mark the University’s cur- 
rent expansion program, joining Villa Maria, new women’s 
dormitory, and a modern glass, steel and brick library 
building. The new library has already garnered an award 
for the University from the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

This award points to a tradition of excellence maintained 
by the University and by its extensive athletic program 
which stands in the forefront in Pacific Northwest sports 
history. A leading Pacific coast football power until that 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


UNIVERSITY 


sport was dropped in 1949, the Pilots boasted such stars as 
Murel Nehl, appearing in the 1933 East-West Shrine All- 
Star game and giving his name to the Pilots’ greatest foot- 
ball years, “The Murel Nehl Era”; and Emmett Barrett 
and Marty O’Hagan, who both signed later with the New 
York Giants. 

George Druxman, only former Pilot still in professional 
football, is an All-Star center this season for Winnepeg 
in the Canadian national league. 

In recent years, the Pilots have carried on this outstand- 
ing reputation in basketball, baseball, tennis, golf and 
track under the keen guiding eye of athletic director Al 
Negratti, former Seton Hall hoop star and Rochester Roy- 
als pro in the NBA league. 

Among outstanding athletes groomed during the present 
sports program at the University are liberal arts student 
Bob Lasko and business administration major Wally Panel, 
signed this year by the New York Yankees baseball team. 
Len Farrell, named to the second NCAA All-American 
baseball team in 1957, continues under contract with the 
Cleveland Indians until he completes a tour of duty with 
the Army next year. Harvey Jones, 1959 liberal arts grad- 
uate, also signed with the Tri-City Braves of the North- 
west league last spring. 

As the University’s basketball coach, athletic director 
Negratti is currently building the Pilots into a nationally 
ranked independent hoop power. The Pilots broke into 
the Associated Press top-twenty last season playing a 
hand-picked schedule against Seattle University, Washing- 
ton U. of St. Louis, Dayton, Brigham Young, Regis and 
Iona College. Their win over Iona also marked the Pilots’ 
Madison Square Garden debut. They climaxed their 19-7 
season with their first NCAA tournament bid, meeting 
DePaul University last March on the Pilots’ home court in 
the P-I, (Pacific-International Pavilion), site of Oregon’s | 
1959 Centennial Exposition. 

The Pilots moved from a smaller campus gymnasium in 


Howard Hall to the completely renovated 8,000 capacity q 


P-I, facing on the Columbia River north of campus, to — 
meet the growing demands of Northwest fans. One of the — 
most modern floors in college basketball today, the P-I — 


will be the scene of this season’s schedule of 14 home ; 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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OF PORTLAND 


Aerial view of campus looking down Willamette River 











Frank Bosone 
Freshman track and basketball star 


University of Portland 


—Continued 


games. Howard Hall still houses the 
University’s athletic and physical edu- 
cation offices and facilities, plus a 
swimming pool and equipment rooms. 
Its facilities are used for a vigorous in- 
tramural athletics program. With the 
principle that a strong program builds 
a healthy student body, the intramurals 
stage tournaments in softball, tennis 
and swimming as well as basketball 
and other sports. 


Another strong entry in the intercol- 
legiate athletic program is the Pilots’ 
record-breaking baseball squad 
coached by 25-year-old Bob Glennen. 
He has cracked the 20-win mark for 
three consecutive years, taking his 
squad to NCAA tournament competi- 
tion twice. Closing out a 22-win, 7-loss 
season last spring by winning the Dis- 
trict Two NAIA title, the former Pilot 
center-fielder completed an outstand- 
ing 68-24 three-year record. With a 25-8 
record in 1958, the Pilots gained a 
berth in the NCAA District 8 finais 





Al Negratti 
Athletic Director and Head 
Basketball Coach 


vate a2aea- 








Rev. Paul E. Waldschmidt, C.5.C. 
Chm. of Athletic Board and Vice- 
President of the pennernr 
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Athletic Staff (L-R) Rev. Clarence Durbin, C.S.C., golf; Al Negratti, basketball and 
Athletic Director; Rev. Arthur Near, C.S.C., tennis; Bill Smith, track and phys. ed. 
director; and Bob Glennen, baseball. 


against national champion Southern 
California. 

Earning ten letters as a Billings, 
Montana, high school standout, mild- 
mannered Glennen played four years 
of varsity ball for the Pilots for an 
accumulative .300 batting average. He 
graduated in physical education in 1955 
and served as assistant baseball coach 
the following year while working to- 
ward his Master’s degree. He re- 
ceived his degree and took over head 
coaching chores in 1957. 

Portland’s tradition of excellence 
is further witnessed in tennis. Rev. Ar- 
thur Near, C.S.C., tennis coach for the 
past three seasons, polished off a 20- 
win, 1-loss season last spring for a 54-9 
three-year record. The Pilots invaded 
tennis’s home grounds last spring 
with an eight-match trip into Cali- 
fornia, playing University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco State, City Col- 
lege of San Francisco, Santa Clara and 
Sacramento State. Contributing to the 
squad’s international flavor are Aus- 
tralian Lou Surville and Chilean Omar 
Pabst, both business administration 
students. Surville has rung up a 


smashing 43 wins against only one 
loss in two years of play for the Uni- 
versity. Pabst, during his first season 
last spring, burned up the court for a 
20-win, one-loss record. 

With the top win-loss record among 
University of Portland’s coaches, (hold- 
ing an .857 percentage), Father Near is 
himself an avid tennis player, devot- 
ing all his extra time out of economics 
classes to improving his own game 
and that of his players. He came to the 
University with previous coaching ex- 
perience at St. Edward’s University, 
Austin, Texas, after attending the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

Longest present coaching assignment 
at the University, and one of the best, 
is claimed by Rev. Clarence Durbin, 
C.S.C., whose ll-year record as golf 
coach shows 140 wins against only 36 
losses and four ties. He has groomed 
a number of top golfers during his 
tenure, including U. S. Walker Cup 
player Bruce Cudd and golf pro Tom 
Marlowe. 

An economics professor at the Uni- 
versity and himself an excellent golfer, 
(in the low 70’s with a 64 best score 
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and two holes-in-one), Father Durbin 
led his squad through a stellar 8-2-1 
season last spring, winning an entry 
in NCAA tournament competition. 

Heading up the Pilots’ track team is 
Bill Smith, former University of Port- 
land football standout and captain of 
the 1949 team. He obtained his Master’s 
degree in physical education at Oregon 
State College and coached at Hudtloff 
Junior High School, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, before coming to Portland to field 
three fine track teams in the past three 
years. 

As track coach, Smith has made an 
outstanding contribution by introduc- 
ing intensive new training techniques 
in the development of top runners. His 
system of specialized muscular 
strengthening has borne creditable re- 
sults among his squad and has shown 
well in the records of Pilot track com- 
petition. 

Smith wears another hat as director 
of physical education and has built up 
a strong academic program within the 
P. E. department. The program trains 
students to become teachers and di- 
rectors of physical education and ath- 
letics in grade and high schools. Gradu- 
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Jim Armstrong (12) shows drive which enabled him to set new 3-year scoring mark for Pilots and “Most Valuable” Player Award. 


ates hold such positions as physical 
education and health teachers, athletic 
directors and coaches, community rec- 
reation and playground Jirectors, and 
leaders in various community and 
youth organizations. 

Faculty member in charge of wom- 
en’s physical education is Oma Blan- 
kenship. A graduate of Oregon College 
of Education, she conducts a full pro- 
gram for girls, including fencing, golf, 
swimming, hockey, basketball, bowling 
and skiing. 

University of Portland athletes make 
a good showing in the classroom, too. 
They have to. Rev. Paul E. Wald- 
schmidt, C.S.C., University vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the Board of Ath- 
letic Control, puts it this way: “The 
University of Portland has only one 
reason for existing — to provide for 
students the finest education possible. 
. . . We cannot be satisfied with less. 
When we accept students, we assume 
the responsibility of providing for them 
an opportunity to develop their talents 
and to emerge from our institution as 
educated persons.” 

Adherence of the University to this 
principle is testified to by these edi- 





torial comments of the Oregon Jour- 
nal: 


“Because the University of Portland 
is an independent, and has no confer- 
ence ‘policeman’ breathing down its 
neck, it would be an easy thing to 
fudge on scholastic standards for ath- 
letes. 

“But two players with enough talent 
and ability to give Portland a basket- 
ball team of national stature have been 
declared ineligible for play this fall 
and winter because their grades were 
barely below the required level. This 
indicates a laudable determination to 
keep athletic competition in its place 
— with learning first. Athletic Director 
Al Negratti, who has a reputation as a 
stickler for discipline and high stand- 
ards from his days as coach at Cleve- 
land high school, takes a very whole- 
some attitude toward the affair. He be- 
lieves that education comes first, and 
he is confident of fielding a competi- 
tive, crowd-pleasing team without the 
two stars.” 

At the helm of University of Port- 
land’s current $3 million expansion 

(Continued on Page 49) 











TO THE COACH e e¢ e e 
Dear Coach: 

It’s kick-off time for another football season. For 
many coaches it will be the first time they will experi- 
ence the thrill of seeing their choice of the starting 
lineup take the field. For others it will be a repetition 
of this exciting moment which they have experienced 
many times during many eventful seasons. 

Now in the relative quiet of late summer you have 
made basic preparations for the big moment and the 
approaching season. You have settled on your style of 
defense, the defenses you will employ, the personnel 
you will go with in that opening game, and your over- 
all principles of strategy. You have worked out this 
carefully — laboriously —for it means much to you, 
the school and the fickle alumni. It means win or lose, 
success or failure. 

Coach, may we suggest another area where prepar- 
ation is essential, though sometimes neglected. That 
area is yourself. You have spent so much time prepar- 
ing your team and getting your equipment and facili- 
ties in readiness you might have neglected yourself. 
Are you personally ready for the problems and pres- 
sures of the season and the responsibilities of being 
“Coach”? We know, Coach, that winning is important. 
It’s your bread and butter and, too, it’s important that 
our youth be taught to extend themselves to their best 
effort. 

In your striving for victory, keep ever in mind that 
you are working with boys — boys who take all their 
cues from you. In the years ahead they will remember 
you as you were in the fall of 1959, when you were 
their coach. Remember, you are teaching boys through 
the medium of football. Carry out your part of the 
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By DWIGHT KEITH 
AN OPEN LETTER 


e TO THE ATHLETE 


Dear Tom: 

Your name may also be Dick or Harry — you are 
Mr. Football Player of 1959. More important you rep- 
resent the strong, the clean and the brave element of 
our young American Manhood. Many have been called, 
but few chosen for the 1959 Varsity — You are one of 
those chosen few. It is an honor for which you have 
worked hard and made many personal sacrifices. 

It also carries with it a great responsibility. Up to 
this point, much of your effort has been personal. You 
have thought and worked on the unit or individual 
level. Now that you are a varsity man, you are a part 
of a team. Now you have a wider field of thought and 
action. While you still want to excel as an individual 
and gain glory for yourself, you now have an obliga- 
tion to others — the team, the coach, the school. It is 
a great challenge and an art to exert great individual 
effort, but to accommodate it to the team effort and 
the best interest of the highest purpose of competition. 

May we suggest that, before the opening kick-off, 
you do some quiet thinking and resolve to: 

1. Follow the training rules laid down by your coach 

and trainer. 

2. Apply yourself diligently to your classroom as- 

signments. 

3. Think, say and do those things that will build 

team morale and a winning atmosphere. 

4. Give your best effort on every play. 

5. On field, campus or on trips, behave in a manner 

that will merit the respect of your Coach, your 
teammates and YOURSELF! 





assignment so that the handshakes down through the 
years will be warm, genuine and grateful! 


The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professicnal aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 

(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and ne pe ge Ram great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 

(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre: 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 

(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 


COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(5) Christian principles 


(6) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 


(1) Fair play 
(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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THE PASSER 


Coach Eddie Erdelatz and the football 
team of the United States Naval 
Academy illustrate and teach the 
basic fundamentals of holding the 
ball, getting into passing position, 
releasing the ball and the 

passer's responsibilities. 



































































































BASKETBALL: DEFENSE THE 
Coach Hank Iba and the RUNNING BACK 
Cowboys of Oklahoma 
State University teach Coach Bud Wilkinson of 
the basic principles of Oklahoma demonstrates 
are individual defensive the role of running 
rep- positions and back. Teaching stance, 
Pp maneuvers and the receiving hand-offs, 
it of various elements of pitchouts, broken-field 
single defense which running, faking and 
lled, has given Oklahoma other important points. 
e of State such a great 
defensive rating. 
lave 
, 
p to 
You 
dual 
part 
an 
d THE KICKING GAME 
ual Pe END A BASKETBALL: 
iga- of Georgia Tech INDIVIDUAL OFFENSE 
It is oe aan ot Coach Adolph Rupp of 
jual the kicking game Kentucky teaches all 
ua in modern football. phases of individual 
and Teaching punting, offense. Teaches 
s kicking off, quick dribbling, shooting 
/10N. kicks and extra points. and rebounding. 
-off, 
ach 
BASKETBALL: TEAM OFFENSE 
as- Coach Frank McGuire of The 
University of North Carolina 
teaches the basic points of team 
ild offense such as: 3-2 offense, 
ul double post, 2-3 offense, 
“‘give-and-go,'’ weaves, press 
defense, out-of-bounds plays 
and jump plays. 
ner 
‘our 
slow-motion and rapid speed action shots . . . clinic-type films 
The coaches mentioned above and hundreds of other 
coaches recognize the benefits of Coca-Cola as a wholesome, 
energy-giving refreshment for athletes, and serve it to their 


teams at practice sessions and half-time. 





to get your films, contact your local Coca-Cola bottler 
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Coach Graves was a star center at the 
University of Tennessee and later for the 
Philadelphia Eagles. Since 1947 he has 
been linecoach at Georgia Tech, where he 
has become nationally noted for his de- 
fensive knotv-how. Seven years the Jackets 
have finished in the top five nationally on 
defense. 





COACHING THE DEFENSIVE 
QUARTERBACK 


On the field, coaching is really put- 
ting into action what we have been 
teaching. During spring practice, 75% 
of our work is rough work. Here ev- 
ery drill in which the Center is work- 
ing they are calling defenses under a 
down and distance situation. We real- 
ize that the only way for them to get 
the confidence is by putting them in 
these defensive situations as many 
times as possible. Some boys will 
progress more rapidly, but all improve 
in proportion to the amount of work 
they have had in calling these defen- 
sive signals. We have three or four 
drills that we use to teach them, and 
the defensive line in making these ad- 
justments to different sets. 


SHIFTING DRILL 


We have this drill for calling one 
defense and shifting to another de- 
fense on our signal. We will have only 
the line of scrimmage and linebackers 
against a dummy line of scri::mage 
with the quarterback. The quarterback 
will call the snap count, and the center 
will snap the ball, with the offensive 
line of scrimmage taking one step, the 
defense will shift from one defense to 
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TRAINING 
DEFENSIVE 
QUARTERBACKS 


By RAY GRAVES, 


Asst. Head Coach, Ga. Tech 


(Second of Two Installments) 


another defense, and go to their re- 
sponsibilities and hold. This gives the 
coach an opportunity to check their 
charge and position. We try to do this 
as fast as possible, and not longer than 
10 minutes at a time. In this drill our 
centers get the experience of calling 
our shift signals and the opportunity 
to call our first signal as close to the 
snap of the ball as possible. With non- 
rhythm snap count as most teams are 
using, we will not always call the shift 
signal so it gives our line of scrimmage 
the experience of playing the first de- 
fense call instead of the second defense 
which we were to shift to. 


CHECK DRILL 

This is a drill in which we coach 
our Centers to check certain defenses 
against every possible type of offen- 
sive alignment. We have taught them 
the first, second and third choice of 
defenses we would like to have against 
these different sets, and when they 
recognize these sets, they must check 
the defense. The offense is dummy. 
They will come out and line up in these 
offensive sets and snap the ball. In 
this drill no offensive plays are run. 
We also incorporate in this drill man- 
in-motion, and our adjustments to mo- 
tion. We are always giving down and 
distance. 


PASSING DRILL 

In this drill all the situations are 
lor.g gain from 3rd and 4 to 3rd and 
25. We still have only the line of 
scrimmage and the linebackers, but in 
this drill, we throw pass patterns in 
the flat and spot areas, and make our 
ends, corner men and linebackers go 
to their responsibilities. This gives us 


a chance to check our pass rushing 
by our linemen and our pass defense 
position by our linebackers, ends and 
cornermen if they are defending. We 
operate this drill between dummy and 
full speed. These drills are by and 
large the coaching on the field of our 
defensive quarterbacks. In trying to 
coach dummy defensive football, it is 
a real challenge to keep your defen- 
sive line of scrimmage low and to keep 
them from getting sloppy habits, which 
will carry over in full speed work. We 
try at all times to stress the impor- 
tance of learning, and that we make 
as few mistakes as possible, and that 
in coaching dummy football that we 
have an opportunity to put them in 
their various responsibilities more 
and make them smarter football play- 
ers. Our early fall practice follows 
very much the same pattern as that 
given during spring practice. I would 
like to give you a typical week dur- 
ing the season for our defensive quar- 
terbacks in preparing them to carry 
out as closely as possible our plan of 
attack: 
Monday 

Our varsity reports out in sweat 
clothes. The defense will take one team 
at a time and let the B team line up 
in their offensive formation and run 
their favorite plays and passes; the de- 
fense merely observes. Then we will 
go back and review the offensive for- 
mations and give the team our choice 
of defenses in different down and dis- 
tance situations. We try to go into de- 
tail and explain the reasons why we 
have decided on these defenses. We 
will show the blocking at the hole on 
any key play and the defensive stunts 
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we are going to call to put our per- 
sonnel in the best position against this 
type of blocking. We will have a short 
period then where our center will call 
defenses, and offense will run through 
the offensive plays, with no pursuit 
from the defensive team. Here again 
we are just giving our defensive quar- 
terbacks another opportunity to be 
calling defensive signals and making 
defensive adjustments, and familiariz- 
ing the whole team with the bread 
and butter plays of the team we are 
playing. Then we split up, and the 
backs go look at pass routes, while 
the line and linebackers go dummy 
defense calls against the running game. 
We repeat this with three teams. 
Tuesday 

We split up — about half of our 
team work with the line and lineback- 
ers working against the running game 
and the backs looking at pass routes. 
The Centers will stay with the line 
and the running game and call de- 
fensive signals with the offense dum- 
mying the plays. Then we come to- 
gether and go up and down the field 
and try to put the defense in every 
possible situation and call their de- 
fenses accordingly. 

Wednesday 

Our work Wednesday is the same 
as Tuesday, except we will go together 
on the goal line and work against their 
goal line attack. We feel that here is 
where defensive calls are really the 
most important. We stress this work 
and try to sell our boys that this is the 
only place on the field that the de- 
fense has an advantage. 

Thursday 

On Thursday we quiz our defensive 
team at the start of each team period. 
Coach Dodd will have the B-team line 
up in all their various formations and 
quiz individuals on their individual re- 
sponsibility. For example, 3rd and 8 
slot right. The team may have 3 favor- 
ite things to do in this situation: 1 — 
running the draw play; 2 — peel left; 
3 — roll out pass right. He will ask 
different individuals who are responsi- 
ble for these plays at the point of at- 
tack what they are looking for. I as- 
sure you that the boys are pretty well 
prepared for any question that he 
might ask them, and we feel that we 
are as well prepared and know as 
much about the teams we are playing 
as is possible in the allocated time we 
have for football. 

After the quiz we will go up and 
down the field reviewing every possi- 
ble defensive situation and spend part 
of this time in working on the short 
time remaining at the half or the end 
of the ball game. 

Friday 

We take one team on defense and 

repeat Monday’s work. We have the 


B-team line up in the offensive sets, 
and make the varsity tell us the de- 
fensive calls, the reasons why, favor- 
ite plays and passes, and what we ex- 
pect. This is in reality exactly what 
the coaches told them in Monday’s 
workout. We do this with three teams, 
and if it is a road game we have our 
fourth team line up in the offensive 
sets of our opponents. 

I have tried to give you exactly 
our program for teaching and coach- 
ing the defensive quarterbacks here at 
Georgia Tech. I do not say that we do 
the best job, but we certainly realize 


the importance and try to spend the 
proper amount of time in preparing 
our defensive quarterbacks for game 
conditions. We are always looking for 
better methods, better drills, and try- 
ing to improve on our present pro- 
gram, but we have never varied from 
our overall theory, and believe that 
this is the only way you can build up 
and continue to have the ultimate exe- 
cution of this important position. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The first install- 
ment of this article ran in the August 
issue. 
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3. Leatherguard waterproofs, thus prevents 





Research and 
Development Corp. 


INTRODUCING 


A REAL 


ALL-AMERICAN 


L GUARD 


Leatherguard Makes Old Leather Better 


Than New 


1. Leatherguard doubles the life of foot- 5. Leatherguard positively will not rub off. 


Shoes can be packed with other gear 
with complete safety. 

6. Leatherguard protects your stitching. 

7. Leatherguard is fast and easy to apply, 
no muss. No fuss. Dries to a brilliant, 
high lustre. 














“If you will apply two light coats of the above 
per week at least, I will guarantee you 
‘ will double the life of your football shoes 


and footballs, or your money back.” 


Ad arry Mehre 


686 Greenwood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Jack Curtice is a graduate of Transyl- 
vania College where he won all-conference 
honors in football and basketball and also 
lettered in baseball and track. In his jun- 
ior year he led the nation in forward pass- 
ing. 

He began his coaching career at Eliza- 
bethtown, Kentucky and afier two years 
moved to Owensboro. He left outstanding 
records at both schools. 

Before going to Stanford as head foot- 
ball coach in January, 1958, Curtice 
coached at the University of Utah, West 
Texas State and Texas Western where his 
teams made records too numerous to list 
in this space. His all-time record is 88 
wins, 49 losses and 7 ties. 





N PREPARING an article on passing of- 

fense, I always begin by reminding 
myself that many of the readers will 
know a great deal more about the sub- 
ject than I. The following ideas are 
certainly not presented with the feel- 
ing that my knowledge is superior to 
yours. However, in concentrating on 
the passing game I have had an op- 
portunity to experiment, test, study 
and do a number of things which most 
of you have not had time to do. You 
are more than welcome to any infor- 
mation which I have collected, and if 
the ideas included here are of some 
value I will be very pleased. 

It is not the numbers of offensive 
formations and pass patterns that 
make a successful passing attack. It is 
your ability to use a few against all 
types of defenses, to do this without 
mistakes, and to build the confidence 
of all members of the team. I believe 
firmly that by eliminating the simple, 
pointless mistakes a team can have a 
“ball-control” passing attack. The pur- 
pose of this article is to list some of 
the factors which a coach must think 
about if he is going to eliminate these 
mistakes. 


I. Analyzing a Passing Offense 


In setting up a pass offense, it is 
helpful to approach the problem 
through the eyes of the defense. I be- 
lieve there are at least five things that 
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PASS WITH SAFETY 


By JACK CURTICE 


Head Football Coach, Stanford University 


a coach will try to do in defensing a 

passing attack: 

1. Rush the passer 

2. Hold up the receivers and force 
them out of their patterns 

3. Play the ball 

4. Rush a bunch (8 men) 

5. Drop off a bunch (8 men) 

These defensive efforts must be 
whipped if one is going to move the 
ball by passing. 

I would now like to list the items 
which I believe are necessary for one 
to have an adequate pass offense: 

1. Simplicity 

2. Pass protection 

3. Eliminating interceptions 

4. Getting the passes away fast to aid 
in protecting the passer 

5. Making selection of a receiver easy 
for the passer by having only one 
basic selection and never more than 
two 

6. Isolating the receivers 

7. Teaching receivers to run under 
control 
If we take the above-mentioned fac- 

tors and balance them against the ele- 

ments of pass defense, it is apparent 
that a coach must do the following 
things: 

1. Make it hard to rush the passer by 
insuring adequate protection at all 
times 

2. Spread and isolate the receivers so 
it will be very hard to hold them up 
or knock them out of their patterns 

3. Take advantage of the defense 
played in such a way that the passer 
will be able to deliver the ball fast 

4. Make sure the ball is thrown at the 
proper time to eliminate the inter- 
ception possibility 


II. Designing Patterns 


Patterns should be designed so the 
passer has only one primary receiver 
and never more than two. This does a 
number of things. It allows the passer 
to deliver the ball quickly, thus sim- 
plifying the protection problem. It 
gives the passer a receiver that he can 
work on immediately and gives him 


less time to worry about his choice. 
Perhaps most important, it helps elim- 
inate interceptions by enabling a quar- 
terback to concentrate on an isolated 
area and thus recognize the position 
of the defensive man. 

There are three types of passes nec- 
essary in a balanced attack, i.e., the 
short, medium and long. The short 
passes should take approximately two 
seconds or less to get off; the medium 
passes should take anywhere from two 
to two and one-half seconds; and the 
long passes should take no more than 
three and one-half seconds (perhaps 
four under unusual circumstances). 


III. Aids to the Passer and the Re- 
ceiver 

Most young passers just beginning 
have deficiencies in some area of the 
throwing game. Some of the things a 
coach must watch for are: 
1. Winding up to throw 
. Throwing off balance 
. Not following through 
. Not stepping in direction of receiver 


. Not knowing when to throw hard, 
soft, high or low 


. Failing to use the pass protection 

. Throwing off balance on the run- 

ning passes 

8. Not knowing when and where to 
lead the receiver 

9. Throwing at the wrong time 
Likewise there are common defi- 

ciencies in the receiving department. A 

few of them are: 

1. Failing to run under control. A re- 
ceiver must be under control if he 
is going to take charge of his cuts. 
He must keep a pace that will al- 
low him to cut sharply and get 
away from the defensive man. 

2. Failing to run the correct pattern. 
A receiver should try to help the 
passer by running the exact pattern 
called for. If he does not, the passer 
cannot get the ball to him at the 
proper place and time. 

3. Not looking the pass into the hands. 

The eyes should never be taken off 

the ball. 
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4. Failing to disguise the passes thrown taking advantage of his protec- 3. What pattern has the best percent- 















off a running play fake. The re- tion? age of completion. In other. words, 
ceiver must be a real actor and not (f) Follow-through and direction of which is the most dependable pat- 
give the pass away until the last pass tern in both the short and long pass- 
second. (g) Height, speed and direction ac- ing departments? 

5. Loafing when not designated as a cording to the type of pass thrown 4. How fast are the receivers? A pass- 
primary receiver. When a receiver (h) Does the passer look the ball into er must know this in order to lead 
is running a decoy pattern, it is an the receiver’s hands? : the receivers correctly. 
excellent time for him to work on V. What the Quarterback Must Know 5. Who is the best runner? The screen 
his cuts, angles, etc. In addition to mastering the me- pass should go to him. 

' 6. Not fighting for the ball. A good re- chanical aspects of throwing, a good 6. Exactly when will the receiver make 
ceiver will use his body to block passer must know the following things his cut? It is of the utmost impor- 
out a defender and fight for that at all times: tance that the ball be delivered at 
football when it is a debatable ques- 1. Who is the top receiver? the proper time. 
tion as to who has the right to 2. Which receiver runs the best pat- 7. When are the draw and screen plays 

on catch it. terns — especially the hook, and effective? 
a 7. Failing to “read” the defender. Can sideline and up. (Continued on Page 50) 
= he be out-maneuvered? A receiver 
7 must be sure when he tells the pass- 
€ er he can get open. 
ion There are a number of other points I N J U RY Ss TO PP E R S : 
that could be mentioned, but I feel this 
ec- list covers the main ones. 
the IV. Drills 
ort % I would now like to recommend 
wo several drills that I believe will help 
um any passer in clearing up his faults. 
wo 1. Have your ends, quarterback, and . 
center in your passing area. Place 
- your ends approximately fifteen ALL VINYL FOAM 


aps yards away from your quarterback, 
facing the quarterback Have quar | GYM MATS e WRESTLING MATS 


terback take the snap from the cen- 


Re- ter and drop back. As he steps to- 
ward the end to throw, the end 

ing should take 2 steps toward him to 

the receive the hook pass. 

sa 2. You may work on the sideline pat- 


tern by having the receiver start at 
the same spot and break for the 
sideline, losing three yards. 
3. Of course you may work on the 
sideline and up pattern in the same rs 
ver drill. : 
rd, 4. To teach the passers to throw the 
running pass, I think this circle drill 
is a good one. Have your passers 
run in circles approximately ten 








™ yards apart, concentrating on lead- 
+a ing the man properly, throwing on 
balance, turning the shoulders to- 
ward the target. This teaches your 
passers to run left as well as to the 
»fi- right in a limited territory, and at Made of Ensolite®—U, S, Rubber 
a the same time gives the coach an Co.'s finest grade vinyl foam. 
opportunity to study the passer. © Absorbs up to 10 times more shock 
; - than most mats. 
aa These drills can help you in many © Prevents impact injuries, mat burns. 
e ways. They allow you to observe, guide © 4 times lighter, less bulky than 
its. and instruct both the receivers and conventional mats. Easily stored. 
al- the passers. Be sure to check your ® Vinyl coated with new PEC-10* for 
pet passers on the following points: durability, long life. 
(a) Proper exchange between center © 100% cenliery, ensy to denn, 
rn. and quarterback ° 
the (b) Speed of passer getting into posi- ; 
rn tion to throw Write for New 
ser (c) Proper position of ball when he 1959 Catalog *PEC-10 Is a formula of the Protection Equipment Co. 
the is ready to throw 
(d) Waste throwing motion 
ds. (e) Proper depth and position for the PROTECTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
off various types of passes; i.e., is he 100 Fernwood Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. Plant: Sunbury, Pa. 
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Before and since he pitched a surprise 
44-yard pass to Julie Rykovich on the 
opening play of the 1947 Rose Bowl 
Game, thereby starting a Big Ten domina- 
tion at Pasadena, Perry Moss has been 
making headlines. 

A tireless worker who was a unanimous 
selection to become head coach at Florida 
State last January, Moss has enjoyed a 
varied career as a player and as a coach. 
And, not unlike the mythical King Midas, 
just about everything Moss has touched 
has turned to success. 

Only 33 years old, Moss has had a 
varied experience in football. Perry play- 
ed at Tulsa and Illinois and has coached 
at Illinois, University of Washington 
(Seattle), LSU, Miami (Fla.) and Wis- 
consin. Moss played one season with the 
Green Bay Packers and coached for the 
Hamilton Tiger Cats of the Canadian 
League in the summer of 1955. 

An optimist, Moss has a wide reputation 
for his ingenuity of offense. The Semi- 
noles this fall will spring from Perry’s 
own “Finesse Drive’ attack, a composite 
of several types of offenses. 





I FEEL THAT in the last six or seven 
years blocking techniques have im- 
proved tremendously. My first exper- 
ience with the Butt Block, which we use 
at Florida State University, was at the 
University of Miami. We improved the 
technique somewhat at the University 
of Wisconsin, and we are still trying 
to improve it at Florida State. We em- 
phasize the importance of blocking by 
every individual on our squad except 
the quarterback. We choose our play- 
ers mainly through blocking and de- 
fensive play. 

The techniques that I am going to 
explain in the following pages are tech- 
niques that have been experimented 
with in spring practice and utilized in 
game conditions at the University of 
Miami, the University of Wisconsin, 
and during the 1959 spring practice at 
Florida State University. We empha- 
size blocking, I’m sure, as much as any 
team in the country. Also, blocking has 
been one of the outstanding factors in 
having a successful offense for the past 
several years. 

I must confess that the type of block 
we use is hard to sell our football 
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BLOCKING TECHNIQUES OF... 


THE FINESSE DRIVE SERIES 


By PERRY MOSS 
Head Football Coach, Florida State 


players at the beginning, but after they 
understand the technique and can see 
the results, they are sold 100 per cent. 
Please understand that our blocking 
techniques are simple. We usually ask 
our backfield men and our linemen to 
do about the same type block; however, 
there is some difference because of 
size and strength and distance away 
from the defensive man. Therefore, I 
shall attempt to explain our blocking 
technique by dividing it into two cate- 


gories: 1) Backfield blocking tech- 
niques, and 2) Line blocking tech- 
niques. 


Backfield Blocking Techniques 

In simple terms, we ask our back- 
field men to tackle the defensive man 
around his knees, by driving his head 
and shoulders into him and not use 
his arms. That, in essence, very well 
covers the block. You may ask, “Why 
drive the head and shoulders at the 
knees rather than the hips or some 
other point of the defensive man?” We 
do this because we feel that the knees 
are one of the weakest points of the 
human body and the head and shoul- 
ders are one of the strongest and best 
protected areas that the blocker has. If 
we drive our toughest point, helmet 
and shoulder pads, into the weakest 
point of the body, you can see that it 
will serve as a great equalizer of size 
and strength. Oftentimes this allows 
a small man to block a much larger 
man. 

We call this type of block the “Butt 
and Reverse Block.” It is important 
that you stress driving the head and 
shoulders low into the opponent’s knees. 
Contact should be made with the fore- 
head rather than with the top of the 
head so that the blocker can use his 
eyes and be able to adjust himself ac- 
cording to what the opponent will do. 
Our blocker must always go directly 
at the opponent he is going to block 
and never try to get an angle. De- 
fensive coaches teach their men to play 
pressure so that if our blocker tries to 
get an angle, the defensive man will 
know where the point of attack is go- 





University 


ing to be. We feel, therefore, that by 
driving directly into him he will not 
know until we reverse him, which 
way the point of attack will be. Al- 
ways teach your backs to expect the 
worst possible charge that the defen- 
sive man can do and that, of course, is 
for the man to penetrate or crash into 
the backfield. When your backfield 
blocker is expecting this maneuver, 
he will still be in shape to block ef- 
fectively. If another maneuver comes 
about such as floating or hanging, the 
blocker then will adjust himself to that 
type of play. 

After the blocker has gone straight 
into the man and made contact with his 
head and shoulders at knee level, we 
then ask him to reverse. This is mere- 
ly staying on hands and feet and turn- 
ing your body around toward the point 
of action or the way the defensive man 
wants to go. An example would be if an 
end is covering the outside lane, we 
ask our blocker to make him overdo 
his outside coverage so the hole will 
open up to the inside. Never do we ask 
one of our small backs to try to take 
a defensive man the way he does not 
want to go. Remember that the reverse 
can be made to be inside or the out- 
side, according to the play that is be- 
ing run or the way the defensive man 
reacts. When the reverse is complete, 
contact should be maintained by con- 
tinuing on hands and feet to keep the 
defensive man tied up. To summarize 
the blocking technique of the backfield 
at Florida State University, the follow- 
ing five points are most important. 

1. Drive straight at opponents. Do 

not try to get an angle. 

2. Drive head and shoulders tough 
into the opponent’s knees the same 
as tackling, but do not use arms. 

3. Drive through the knees and to a 
point beyond the defensive man. 

4. After contact has been made, re- 
verse opponent by whipping hips 
and legs around opponent. 

5. Maintain pressure by staying on 
hands and feet. 
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Line Blocking Techniques 


Before getting into the details of the 
Line Butt Block and Line Butt and 
Reverse Block, I think it is important 
that you check the following principles: 

1. Check splits with situation. 

2. Same stance every time you line 

up. 

3. Have weight balanced on balls of 

feet. 

. Feet width of shoulders. 

. Back parallel with shoulders. 

. Not much weight or hands. 

. Fire out at defense man’s chin. 

. Butt him the way he wants to go, 
making him overdo any slants or 
stunts. 

_9. Contain defensive man after con- 

tact. 

10. Stagger feet four to six inches. 


OND 


Fundamentals of the Reverse Butt 
Block 

1. Stance the same. 

2. Fire out same as Butt Block. 

3. Fire out and let head slide to side 
you want him to go and apply 
pressure, whip legs around with 
hips raised high. 

On the Butt Block, we try to get our 
linemen to fire out at the defensive 
man’s chin. We believe this. will 
make the defensive man raise up so the 
head will go to his belt. As soon as 
he makes contact the footwork should 
come momentarily after contact. By 
using short choppy steps with feet 
spread, we feel that our lineman can 
contain the defensive man better. As 
he makes contact, he brings his hands 
into his chest and his elbows go out. 
This will give us more blocking surface 
in case the blocker’s head happens to 
slide to one side or the other. On this 
Butt Block, we stress containing the 
defensive man until the play is over, 
never losing our balance or falling to 
the ground. In case the defensive man 
slants after our man has made contact, 
he stays with him and tries to make 
im overdo his slant or stunt. The 
backs will use their eyes and hit day- 
light. 

The Reverse Butt Block is a change 
of pace. This block is optional for our 
linemen. The linemen will have to 
know the backfield action or pattern 
to use this block. The best time to 
use this is when you have a fake to the 
inside of the man you are trying to 
block. Fire out the same as the Butt 
Block, putting pressure to the inside 
as if you were trying to block the de- 
fensive man out, then whip your legs 
around with hips raised high, contain- 
ing the defensive man in that area. 


Fire and Split With Situation 
At Florida State, we will vary the 
splits in the line according to the situa- 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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‘~~ Dressed up—yes indeed! 
' These players are dressed in 
King-O’Shea uniforms...uniforms 
styled and designed with “one eye on the 
game and the other on the crowd.” 















For the player, the game-minded coach knows that 
King-O’Shea patterns complement the fluid grace 
of the player; moves with his every move. These 
are uniforms cut for unrestricted action. 







For the crowd, this discriminating coach knows 
his team will look their ‘‘action-fit” best because 
of King-O’Shea styling and superb tailoring. Color- 
balanced trims and inserts, basketball’s finest fab- 
rics, and that special ‘“‘needle-knowledge”’ are all 
blended into the finest and most distinctive of 
basketball uniforms. .: King-O’Shea. 


ing-O Shea 


River Grove, lilinois 
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THE ATOMIC FAST BREAK 


OST FAST-BREAK TEAMS swing into 

action as soon as they get pos- 
session of the basketball. Teams using 
this style of play have often been de- 
scribed as playing “fire-horse” basket- 
ball. The “fire-horse”’ system is con- 
sidered the fastest of the fast breaks. 
Here below is a fast-break style of 
play that we consider to be faster than 
“fire-horse” and equally effective in 
upsetting the opposition. Since we are 
living in an atomic age we call this 
destructive system the Atomic Fast 
Break. 

This system was installed three 
years ago and the results the first 
year were surprising. A team com- 
posed of mediocre players, none of 
whom was taller than six feet, com- 
piled a fine record using this system 
against teams of higher classification, 
averaging 70 points per game, and 
scoring in the 100’s on a number of 
occasions. 

The basic difference between the 
“fire-horse” break and the “atomic” 
break is in the initiation of the break 
itself. Whereas the “fire-horse” dash 
starts downcourt as soon as the de- 
fense gets possession of the basket- 
ball, the “atomic” team sends two men 
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Diagram No. 1 


By HARRY J. MEISEL 


Bishop Moore High School 
Orlando, Fla. 





Coach Meisel is a graduate of Stetson 
University and holds a Masters Degree in 
physical education from Columbia. He is 
now in his fourth year as Athietic Director 
and basketball coach at Bishop Moore 
High School and his teams have won fifty 
games during the past three seasons. He 
coached at Orlando and Boone High 
Schools before going to Bishop Moore. 








mal 
ket by the offense. At first glance this 
appears to be foolhardy, but we find 
that our opponents are soon shooting 
and retreating, leaving our rebound 
triangle in control of the defensive 
boards. We have been fortunate in 
having boys who are willing to work 
hard at rebounding and getting off the 
outlet pass to their teammates who 
were breaking downcourt. Needless to 
say our downcourt breakers must 
have extraordinary driving and shoot- 
ing ability. 

The “atomic” break starts from a 
2-3 zone. We play our defensive for- 
wards behind the top of the defensive 
jump circle. These men must be active 
on defense, not allowing passes into 
the foul line area. They concede no 
shots under 24 feet. Once it is evident 
the shooter will get a shot away from 
some point they break downcourt as 
shown in Diag. #1. It is important that 





they look into the under basket area 
over their inside shoulders as_ they 
break, so that they will see which 
member of the rebound triangle gains 
possession of the ball. If the offense 
comes up with the ball they hustle 
back on defense. 

At this point it is necessary to ex- 
plain that players 3 and 4 are right- 
handed and always make their outlet 
pass to player 2 on the right side 
(Diag. #2). If we have a left-hander 
he plays position 5, and makes his 
pass to player 1 on the left side. From 
this we can generalize that two out 
of three passes will go to the right 
side, to player 2 in Area A. Therefore, 
we place the faster player in position 
1, since he has a long run to his pass 
receiving area. Should player 3 or 4 
rebound the bail, breaker 2 goes to 
Area A, while 1 races to Area AA. If 
player 5 rebounds, 1 breaks for Area 
B, 2 going long to Area BB (Diag. #3). 

We spend a lot of time with play- 
ers 3, 4, and 5 on the outlet pass. They 
must baseball, hook, or underhand 
pass to Area A or B, hitting the re- 
ceiver at least shoulder high. 1 and 2 
must be prepared to fight for the out- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Diagram No. 2 
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Game-proved All Stars, specified by more coaches, 
ay it worn by more players hug the floor like no 


other shoes ever made! They make a meas- 
urable difference because — 


Al | STAR Break-away Speed 
: Pinpoint Pivots 
OXFORD OR HIGH CUT Hairline Stops 
BASKETBALL SHOES, Witseersisenennaas 


fected over 45 years of play. 


Lightweight 
Matchless Comfort 
Fatigue-free Fit 


are guaranteed in All Stars. The Footform 
Last, Combination Cushion Heel and 
Arch Support, and Full Length shock 
absorbing Sponge Insole spell 
. COMFORT. Cool, free-breath- 
Ouse < yl . ing loose-lined uppers with 
ae : the original Converse 
Peg-Top are the 
answer to a 
perfect 
fit. 
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Fritz S. Brennecke, director of athletics 
at the Colorado School of Mines, has long 
been an exvonent of single wing and shift 
football. He installed the system at Mines 
in 1947 ard ever since has used the single 
wing and shift “T” to good advantage in 
the Rocky Mountain Conference. He 
coached the Orediggers to RMC chamni- 
onships in 1951 and 1958. He is the 
author of many football articles (some 
previously printed in COACH AND ATH- 
LETE), many concentrating on physical 
fitness and place kicking. He is an ad- 
vocate of “simon pure” college athletics 
and in 1951 drew national headlines when 
he criticized major institutions for over- 
emphasis and over-subsidization. His 
teams have consistently been made up of 
high-academic-ranking engineering  stu- 
dents and his past team honors include 
as many scholastic and academic all- 
Americans as football little all-Americans. 

He holds a lifetime record of 41 wins, 
60 losses and 7 ties in football. 





N MILITARY SCIENCE it is an axiom 

that in war any offensive advantage 
one side might gain over the other be- 
cause the development of new wea- 
pons, equipment, or tactics is eventual- 
ly neutralized by measures taken on 
the part of the defense. 

This is also certainly true of the 
game of football. Throughout the en- 
tire history of the game every new 
development which gave the offensive 
team an advantage has, because of 
counter measures on the part of the de- 
fense, eventually lost its original ef- 
fectiveness. 

When American football replaced 
rugby and association football (soccer) 
on the college campuses of this coun- 
try in the late 19th century, practically 
the only offensive formation in use was 
the old-style “T.” Straight ahead, 
massed power plays and wedges were 
the accepted style of play. The de- 
fense, of course, began to concentrate 
forces at the critical point of attack and 
the game became a head-butting, piling- 
on contest. 

Glenn Scobey “Pop” Warner is giv- 
en much credit in opening the game 
from mass mayhem into which it 
was degenerating by coming out with 
a formation which featured a wing- 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE SHIFT 


By FRITZ BRENNECKE 


Athletic Director and Head Football Coach 


Colorado School of Mines 


(First of Two Installments) 


back. This backfield alignmeni enabled 
the offense to develop great power off 
the tackles. By unbalancing his line to 
one side or the other, Warner further 
strengthened the formation. 

When the defense began overshifting 
to compensate for this unbalanced 
backfield and line, Warner placed a 
wingback on either flank so that equal 
power could be generated to both sides. 
But again defensive adjustments were 
made which took care of this innova- 
tion. 

Once tradition was broken by using 
something other than the old crown- 
cracking “T,” which featured wedges 
and massed straight ahead power 
plays, a number of other formations 
blossomed forth with varying degrees 
of popularity. Among these were the 
short punt, spread, and all sorts of va- 
riations of the single- and double-wing. 
A few hide-bound coaches stayed with 
the “T.” But regardless of whatever 
new formation might be concocted the 
defense invariably neutralized any 
original advantage it had. 

The forward pass was another de- 
velopment in football which revolu- 
tionized the game. Because of the num- 
ber of deaths and crippling injuries 
resulting from mass plays depending 
on brute strength and weight, public 
sentiment against the game in the early 
20th century, ran high. Even President 
Theodore Roosevelt issued a statement 
that the game must be made safer or 
he would ask Congress to take action to 
abolish it. 

Consequently, a number of rule 
changes were made in 1905-06 which 
eliminated some of the exceptionally 
rough features of the game. Among 
others, they liberalized the restrictions 
on forward passing. 

As this phase of the game began to 
increase in effectiveness and popularity 
coaches took measures to bring the 
game again into balance between of- 
fense and defense. One of these was the 
adoption of a five-man secondary and 
a six-man rushing line. Until this de- 
velopment practically the only known 
defense in modern football was the 


seven-man line with either a four-man 
diamond or box secondary. 

By dropping the center out of the 
line and adding him to the four-man 
secondary, coaches created a defense 
which was effective in covering pass- 
es. It was also one which would help 
take care of reverses and cutbacks 
that disciples of Warner and Notre 
Dame’s famed Knute Rockne had de- 
veloped with much success against 
lines which had a tendency to over- 
shift or slide too far to the strong side 
of the offensive team. 

This six-man line for many years was 
the most popular and defensive ar- 
rangement of team personnel. Even to- 
day it is deemed by many competent 
coaches to be the most practical de- 
fense for almost any offensive form- 
ation or style of play. 

With power and massed interference 
still the dominant factors in offensive 
play the defense required strong, 
smashing line play with emphasis on 
penetration. “Get across that line, pen- 
etrate!” was the byword of coaches to 
their linemen in those days. 

With the advent of the modern “T” 
formation, and its emphasis on speed 
and deception, defenses were at first 
bewildered — sometimes practically 
helpless. Almost overnight, a majority 
of the colleges and high schools in 
the United States adopted this ancient 
formation which had been streamlined 
by George Halas, coach of the Chicago 
Bears; and Clark Shaughnessy, form- 
erly of Stanford University. 

However, as in every case before, 
coaches who were keen students of the 
game began to develop defensive tac- 
tics which have gone a long way to- 
ward neutralizing the original advant- 
ages of the “T.” In the past few years 
such maneuvers as_ cross-charging, 
looping, sliding, switching from one 
alignment to another -just before the 
snap of the ball, and other stunts, have 
been giving coaches a headache trying 
to figure out a sure-fire method of at- 
tack that will function successfully 
against these unorthodox and unpredic- 
table maneuvers.{Continued on Page 24) 
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There’s nothing like starting the season with 
material you can count on to give you top per- 
formance. And here are three varsity performers 
back to give your team that added bounce and 
confidence that can mean victory. 

It’s the smart coach who picks Spalding 
basketball equipment. Nowhere else can you 
find such quality of material and fine workman- 
ship, such advanced design. 


Like all Spalding products, they’re uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


GPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 

















PL-10 Air-Flite Official Basketball— For those 
who, like the pros, prefer the feel of a wide-channel 
seam ball. The exclusive PANEL-LOCK design elim- 
inates panel lifting and peeling. 

Top-grain leather cover with the fine feel and 
high visibility of Spalding’s bright tannage. 4-ply 
cross-weave fabric carcass for extra durability. 
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100 Top-Flite Official Basketball — Here’s the 
official basketball of the Ivy League and the official 
ball for all Big Ten televised games. Hand-crafted of 
top-grain cowhide. Exclusive bright Spalding tannage 
gives it that “‘tackier” feel for better ball-handling. 


Inside, a lively butyl bladder and four layers of 
fabric insure perfect roundness game after game. 














“SS” Basketball Shoes—Expertly made of the 
finest Army Duck uppers, loose lined and rein- 
forced. Wide tongue, ankle patch, large-size, non- 
rusting eyelets. 


Special Spalding cushioned sport arch and heel 
provides added comfort. Non-marking, red rubber- 
molded sole with famous non-slip “SS” design. 
White rubber toe-bumper strip. In black or white. 
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AT D. W. DANIEL HIGH SCHOOL 





WwW: HAVE NEVER laid down training 
rules at Daniel. However, we 
stress that the athlete’s moral respon- 
sibility to himself and his teammates 
is to condition himself to the best of 
his ability both mentally and physical- 
ly. The prerequisite of this condition- 
ing is self-discipline. 

First of all our athletes are students 
and it is the first desire of the coach- 
ing staff that the athletic program act 
as a supplement to the regular aca- 
demic schedule in preparing the stu- 
dent for his life ahead. According to 
R. E. Lee, one of the greatest of all 
virtues is self-denial and the ability 
to discipline one’s self. It has been 
our experience that the boy who seeks 
this virtue succeeds as a student, as 
an athlete, and as a man. 

The purpose of this paper is to give 
our ideas and experience on the con- 
ditioning of athletes at Daniel High 
School. 

REST: This is probably the most 
abused of all things that lead to prop- 
er conditioning, and is thereby per- 
haps the most important point in con- 
ditioning oneself. The young man in 
high school these days has perhaps 
the fullest life ever, and twenty-four 
hours is scarcely enough time to do all 
that he wants done. However, being 
human and since there are only twen- 
ty-four hours to the day, it is still nec- 
essary for the athlete who wishes to 
make the most of his mind and body 
to sleep eight to ten hours out of every 
day. The boy who cheats on this time 
steadily goes down hill in his per- 
formance. We suggest to our athletes 
that they be in bed by ten o’clock p.m. 
at the latest for at least six out of 
seven nights a week. 

FOOD: “The stuff that man’s made 
of.” There is a great deal more mal- 
nourishment in this day of plenty than 
there has ever been before in this 
country. The boy who grabs a piece 
of toast as he rushes for the school bus 
in the morning and stops by the drug 
store for a milkshake after practice 
before he goes home to eat is mal- 
nourished. You are what you eat and 
ten (10) vitamin capsules a day will not 
make you properly nourished on the 
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By W. HOWARD BAGWELL, Head Coach 
WILLIAM H. HUNTER, M.D., Line Coach 


W. ROBERT JOHNSTON, Asst. Coach 


Daniel High School is a Class A con- 
solidated school near Clemson, South 
Carolina. In the three major sports in 
which Coach Bagwell’s teams participated 


in the past year he has had outstanding 
records. 

The football team won nine (9), lost 
one (1) by a 7-6 score, and tied one (1). 
The basketball team won twenty-one (21) 
and lost one (1) in the State semi- 
finals. The track team was undefeated, 
winning ten (10) dual or triple meets 
and also winning the State Champion- 
ship. 

Of the above 40-2-1 record in major 
sports, five of the victories and the tie 
were against AAA competition, thirteen 
of the wins were against AA teams, the 
remaining wins and two losses were 
against Class A teams. 

Next year for the first time, Daniel 
will compete in the Western South Caro- 
lina AA Conference. 

Incidentally, James Howard, son of 
our friend Frank, is a star performer on 
the Daniel High team. As a Junior full- 
back last year he gained over 1100 yards, 
averaged 6.1 yards per carry and broke 
the school scoring record. In case you 
came in late, James’ father Frank is 
head football coach ut Clemson College. 





above diet. The four essential .foods 
that should be concentrated on are: 
(1) cereals, (2) meats, (3) fresh fruits 
and vegetables, (4) dairy products. 
Numbers one (1) and two (2) are par- 
ticularly important. Adequate intake 
of protein is absolutely necessary for 
the proper conditioning of any athlete. 
It is possible for the good athlete who 
isn’t nourished properly to become 
great with proper nourishment. 

Every athlete’s hemoglobin should 
be determined well in advance of the 
season. This will tip us quicker than 
anything else as to whether a boy is 
eating properly. Most all boys sixteen 
years or older should have at least 
fifteen grams of hemoglobin per 100 
c.c. of blood. In the past two years 
since we began our routine hemoglobin 
studies we have had the experience of 
five (5) of our high school boys (or 
former Daniel High School track men 
now in college) break State Records 
during the same track season that 
their hemoglobin was raised anywhere 
from 2 to 5 grams per 100 c.c. Diag- 
nosis and treatment of such anemias is 
best left in the hands of the physician. 


EXERCISE: If proper food and rest 
are the foundation that proper condi- 
tioning is laid on, then surely proper 
exercise is the vector with which it 
is carried out. It is surprising to find 
out how many boys lack the knowledge 
of a regular off-season exercise regime 
that will build their body’s muscles in 
balance. After all, the off-season is 
the most important time for a boy to 
strengthen muscle weaknesses. He 
should concentrate his time during the 
season, for the most part, on the art 
of the game. Our practice sessions in 
the early season are never over two 
(2) hours long and by mid-season are 
one (1) to one and one-half (1%) 
hours. The boy who spends most of 
this time attempting to reach proper 
physical condition will not help us. 

A lot of swimming and nothing else 
is bad. Weight lifting is good, if not 
overdone and if it is done in such a 
way as to build the muscles in bal- 
ance, rather than build some and 
neglect others. It has been our experi- 
ence that most of the high school boys 
may have good leg muscles but are 
weak in their arms and shoulders. In 
football, particularly, strength in the 
arms is a must. Chinning is excellent 
for this, but should be done with 
hands in front of and hands behind the 
bar equally. This will build the biceps 
as well as triceps, making one strong- 
er due to having a better balanced 
arm. | 

Ninety-eight per cent (98%) of the 
serious injuries on the football field 
are due to two things: improper con- 
ditioning and the athlete’s participat- 
ing at less than full speed. 

ADJUNCTS: Vitamins, iron, salt, 
and sometimes supplemental calcium 
are helpful adjuncts in reaching and 
maintaining proper condition. 

We use vitamins and minerals such 
as cobalt and iron even when the boy 
shows no clinical lack of these ad- 
juncts. The feasibility of this is de- 
bated, but we feel that it is of definite 
value. If not from the ears down, then 
certainly from the ears up, and most 
likely of value in both directions. 

Most athletes take much too little 
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salt. For the average, three to four 
tablets are necessary. For the large 
boy who perspires freely, five to six 
tablets a day. Lack of salt will cause 
loss of muscle elasticity as quickly as 
anything. 

For the man who experiences muscle 
cramps, the need for extra calcium as 
well as salt is indicated. 


SPIRITUAL: All of the coaches are 
active in the church. Two of our 
coaches teach in two different church 
schools in the community. Of our first 
twenty-two (22) prospective football 
players for next fall, sixteen (16) of 
them are taught by these two (2) 
coaches each Sunday. Out of these 
twenty-two (22), twenty (20) or twen- 
ty-one (21) can be found in church 
and Sunday school each Sunday. We 
feel that spiritual guidance on and off 
the field is as important as their physi- 
cal well being. 


SUMMARY: An athlete is what he 
wants to be. Our boys who want to 
be good are willing to work for it. 
Those who don’t work to condition 
themselves, actually and subconscious- 
ly don’t want it. 

It is written in the Book of Luke: 
“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you.” 
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Services of the best in air carrier equipment are available to you at all 
times through America's first air charter clearing house. ' er 
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2° (BElmont 3-1095); SAN ANTONIO (TAylor 6-1621 or 4-1280); SEATTLE (PArk- 


Division of: 
INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 
Agent for Member Carriers 
‘1411 K St., N.W. © Washington 5, D.C. © District 7-2985 


(District Offices: NEW YORK (CHickering 4-7470); CHICAGO (CEntral 6-1828);. 
2 OAKLAND (LOckhaven 9-6770); BURBANK (THornwall 2-3032); SAN DIEGO 


way 5-3850); LOUISVILLE (EMerson 6-1350 or Glendale 2-2013); TEMPLE, Tex. ' 
(PRospect 3-2884); EL PASO (PRospect 2-4383); NEWPORT, R.I. (Viking 7-4658). 














Service performed by certificated supplemental airlines. 











the FIRST protective device for athletes 
so effective it qualifies for insurance 


Insurance companies don’t take bad risks . . 


the only Insured 
mouthpiece 


— EASY TO FIT 
— EASY TO WEAR 


should you? The Featherbite Protective Mouthpiece is * 


sured safe” 


Serious dental injuries are now a thing of the past for 
wearers of Featherbite. Individually fitted in 5 minutes, 
most comfortable to wear. Featherbite does not interfere 
with breathing or speaking. Insist on genuine Featherbite 


by one of America’s largest insurers ze 
athletes. Wearers of Featherbite are insured up to $250 
against dental injury, at no extra cost. 


the “insured-safe” protective mouthpiece. 


Sold Thru Sporting Goods Dealers 


Manufactured by FEATHERLAX CORPORATION State National Bldg., Houston, Texas 
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THE SHIFT 
(Continued from Page 20) 

No doubt, one of these days a gifted 
and enterprising staff of coaches will 
come up with an idea that will. again 
set the’defense back on its heels tem- 
porarily. And just as surely, defensive 
adjustments will be made which will 
again establish equal balance between 
offense and defense. 

At the Colorado School of Mines we 
have for the past six years been using 
a backfield and line shift in an effort 
to force the defense to deploy in an 
orthodox alignment as well as dis- 
courage it from utilizing stunts intend- 
ed to confuse offensive blocking as- 
signments. Naturally, mastery of block- 
ing patterns is much simpler against 
more or less standardized defenses 
than those employing a great many 
variations. 

Although relatively few teams today 
use it, the shift was at one time very 
popular. Dr. Henry Williams of Min- 
nesota is credited with inventing the 
maneuver in 1910; but it probably 
reached its peak in that respect in the 
time of Knute Rockne and the fabulous 
“Fourhorsemen.” This was before the 
rules stipulated a full second stop after 
any simultaneous movement by two or 
more players on the offensive team. 
Backs could shift and go after the 


briefest pause. They were required only 
to come to a full stop even though it 
might be just for a fraction of a second. 
Obviously, it was impossible for the 
defense to move its linemen quickly 
enough to compensate in time for the 
shift before the ball was snapped. 

It finally became necessary to legis- 
late against this tremendous advant- 
age. Consequently, the rules committee 
wrote in a requirement that all eleven 
men on the team must come to a full 
stop and remain motionless for one 
second before the ball could be put in 
play. 

The shift began to decrease in popu- 
larity after this rule was enacted. The 
fifteen-yard penalty for failure to ob- 
serve the full second stop provision 
was too great a risk to run. However, 
the shift has remained in football 
throughout the years and a number 
of schools still use one type of it or 
another. 

in the opinion of our small staff at 
Mines the shift can be instrumental in 
solving the problem of coping with 
switching, stunting defenses. This feel- 
ing is substantiated by the fact that 
since we have been using it along with 
several different offensive formations, 
we seldom run into anything other 
than an orthodox defensive alignment. 
Generally it is a 5-4-2 when we are 





FOR FOOTBALL > 


Now’s the time to decide on a 
football scoreboard; be sure it’s 
Fair-Play! More installations 
than all other makes combined 
prove Fair-Play is first choice of 
coaches, players, officials, specta- 
tors and school boards. Fair-Play 
gives you most value for the 
school dollar; lower installation 
costs; years of dependable, trou- 
ble-free service. 
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~“FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS-~ 
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Scoreboard Catalog Ready 
Write for your copy of Fair-Play 
Catalog No. 76 Today! 


FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS 


Box 359 
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SECONDS 


VISITOR: i 
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FB-50-A2 — Big, dur- 
able, beautiful. This 
is the best-known 
football scorebourd 
in the U.S. Installa- 
tions coast to coast 


for high schools, col- 
leges, universities. 


4 FOR BASKETBALL 


Here’s the world’s most popular basket- 
ball scoreboard — Fair-Play’s FF-1S. 
Tickaway flashing numeral clock; sturdy 
all-aluminum fully enclosed cabinet. Ac- 
curate, dependable, easy to install. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 
See our catalogs in American School and 
University, Sweet’s or write for Basketball 
Catalog 27A or Football Catalog 76. 
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in the “T” formation; then a straight 
6-2-2-1 after we shift into single-wing, 
double-wing or whatever secondary 
formation has been called for. 

It’s pretty much of a risk for the de- 
fense to call for a switch or stunt when 
they are not certain in advance what 
the final offensive formation will be. 
Consequently, in planning the defense 
against a team which employs a shift 
and a variety of offensive formations 
a coach will normally keep uppermost 
in mind the necessity of rapid adjust- 
ment of his linemen to meet the 
strength of any formation into which 
the offense might shift. 

If he can get his men to make this 
adjustment in the one second the 
offensive team is required to pause be- 
fore putting the ball in play after it 
has shifted he has achieved a major 
accomplishment. Adding a stunt or 
making a second defensive change in 
this brief interval is liable to result in 
confusion. Somebody is likely to be 
zigging when he ought to be zagging. 

Therefore, the defense is ordinarily 
content to stay in one or two stand- 
ard alignments which can be quickly 
modified to meet the strength of most 
any offensive arrangement of play- 
ers. 

Among other advantages of the shift 
and multiple offense are the following: 
(1) The defense is kept guessing as to 
whether the first move by the offense 
is the start of a play or merely the in- 
itial movement of the shift. They must 
wait for the snap of the ball. 


Because of the practice of many “T” 
formation coaches in recent years of 
using a two-syllable snap count with 
the linemen charging on the first 
syllable and the ball being snapped on 
the second, defensive coaches have been 
forced to teach their linemen to charge 
as their opponents started to move — 
not wait for the ball. Otherwise they 
are at a great disadvantage. Playing 
against a team using the shift, they 
can’t afford to take a chance and 
charge on the first movement of an of- 
fensive player. Too many encroach- 
ments or offside penalties would result. 
(2) The rapid change from one for- 
mation to another which may be done 
by means of a shift often results in 
failure of the defense to make proper 
adjustment. Certain blocking advant- 
ages are thus obtained which other- 
wise might not exist. Alert linemen 
reporting this information to the quar- 
terback can greatly help their team’s 
offensive effort. (3) Shifting also com- 
plicates scouting. Even when the team 
under observation usés only one for- 
mation and no shift it takes a smart, 
experienced scout to pick up backfield 
alignment; spacing of the line; wheth- 
er it is balanced or unbalanced; and 
the multitude of other details which 
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must be learned if the pattern of play 
of the offense is to be propery under- 
stood. When a shift is employed the one- 
second pause before the snap of the 
ball does not give the scout much op- 
portunity to accurately locate the po- 
sitions of the players. His task becomes 
much more difficult. (4) With minor 
modifications an astute coach can de- 
sign his basic plays so they can be run 
from different formations. Thus, the 
repertoire of plays can be kept rela- 
tively small and the burden of memo- 
rization of assignments light. (5) Prob- 
ably the greatest advantage of the shift 
is a psychological one. Coaches, as a 
rule, are men of imagination. It’s ea-:y 
to get carried away and spend a large 
part of a week’s practice time getting 
ready to meet formations which the of- 
fense may not even utilize. As one op- 
posing coach put it, “It’s not what 
we’ve seen you do with the shift that 
worries us — it’s what we're afraid 
you might do.” 





FINESSE DRIVE SERIES 
(Continued from Page 17) 


tion. Out in the field of play, if a de- 
fensive man is in a three-point stance, 
we will fire at his chin. If the defen- 
sive man is off the ball, which is usual- 
ly a linebacker, we will fire out at 
his belt and use the same fundamentals 
that we have mentioned before. On a 
short yardage and goal line situation, 
we fire at the defensive man’s feet. 
Usually on short yardage and goal line 
situations the defense will dig in, get 
low and try to penetrate. We feel that 
we have to get as low as the defense 
to stop penetration and be able to 
move the defensive man. 


Pass Protection off the Running Game 


We try to make our passing game 
look as much like a run as possible. 
To the side of the backfield action, the 
linemen will fire out on a pass play 
using the Butt Block containing the de- 
fensive man and trying to make it look 
like a running play as far as the de- 
fensive linemen are concerned. We stay 
with the defensive linemen until the 
play is complete. The offside linemen 
takes a short step forward, then 
drops the outside foot back to form a 
cup. By taking this short step forward, 
it will also look like a run to the off- 
side defensive linemen and to the de- 
fensive backs. 


The above techniques are about 90 
per cent of the blocking that is done 
by our players. Pulling blocks, down 
blocks and cut off blocks are the other 
techniques; however, the block we 
spend most of our time on is the Butt 
and Reverse Block. 
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You get total participation in your 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

with a Free Haruard Kit for Gold Medal 
HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
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USE , a. 
’ 
FUNDAMENTAL FOOTBALL DRILLS - 
600 Feet of sound 16mm film — Running time 16 min. <i 
Produced by 
WARREN GIESE and the University of 
South Carolina Coaching Staff and Players le 
FIFTEEN PROGRESSIVE FOOTBALL DRILLS a 
to teach nt 
1. BLOCKING—The First Requirement of Winning Offensive bs 
Football de 
Option Block, Shoulder Blocking, Blocking Lineback- 4 «(tl 
ers, Trap Blocking ak 
He 
: sp 
2. TACKLING—The Basis of a Sound Defense ac 
Full speed form tackling vs. 

Head-on mechanical equipment ba 
High, Hard, and Head-on = 

Cc 
Side The 90° Drill né 
Decision Drill . WwW 
Gang Gamecock Drill en 
Gamecock Plus (A fine morale-builder) a 
ro 
3. DELIVERING A BLOW—On every play IT’S HIT—OR BE HIT. | 
. . 5 : thi 
The player delivering the aggressive blow is usually the ios 
winner. wi 
Two-on-One Form Drill di 
Linebacker reaction drill 
Lineman reaction drill Ki 
King of the Hill (The hard-nosed boys who help you Ck 
win will enjoy this one). He 

t 
4. THE ALL-PURPOSE DRILL—Uses all the Fundamentals taught e 
in the previous 14 teaching drills. St 
we 

e Great for out-of-season study by both coaches and players. of 
e Years of use assistance for little more than the cost of a good pair th 
of shoulder pads. sir 
e Ideal to teach Varsity, JV, Frosh, and Midgets the Fundamentals % 
of Winning Football. “ie 

e An extra coach off the field. i 
ing 
$40.00 Black & White Sound ° $75.00 Color and Sound 19% 
nr ‘dei 
order today from fe 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, WARREN GIESE the 
Athletic Department, Univ. of South Carolina pre 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA I 
wo 
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1 Salute to... 


THOMAS J. KIBLER 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


THoMAS J. KIBLER, Washington Col- 
lege baseball coach for a great many 
years, has resigned from that position 
at the college, it was recently an- 
nounced. 

Coach Kibler, beloved and respected 
by scores of Washington College stu- 
dents and athletes during his 42 years 
at the college, has long been a promi- 
nent figure there and in Chestertown. 
He is remaining with the college as 
special assistant to the president, an 
additional post he has held since 1952. 

Best known for his basketball and 
baseball coaching, Tom Kibler has pro- 
duced several state and conference 
champions. First of his teams to gain 
national basketball recognition for 
Washington College was perhaps the 
noted Flying Pentagon — 1923 hoop 
champ team made up of Al Gordy, 
captain, Dutch Dumschott, Jack Car- 
roll, Mike Fiore and Henny Carrington. 

The Flying Pentagon, so named by 
the late Wilson Wingate, Baltimore 
writer, went on for other years of 
winning records during the 1920’s as 
did Kibler’s baseball teams. 

Born in Queen Ann’s County in 1886, 
Kibler attended public schools in 
Chestertown and _ received degrees 
from Temple and Yale Universities. He 
was coach and physical education in- 
structor at Lehigh from 1908 to 1909 
and performed the same duties at Ohio 
State from 1909 to 1912. In 1912 he 
went to Washington College as director 
of Athletics and has served devotedly 
there in this and various capacities ever 
since. 

His athletic directorship was a post 
held uninterrupted (except by service 
in both World Wars) until 1947 when 
he first retired from the college. Dur- 
ing the last two years of this period — 
1946 and 1947 — he also served as 
dean of men, the first person to hold 
that office after it was created. 

Coach Kibler returned to service at 
the college in 1952 as assistant to the 
president and baseball coach. 

Known by scores of persons in the 
world of sports, Kibler has led a full 


life in that field. He played profes- 
sional basketball in the old Eastern 
League and was in professional base- 
ball as a player from 1909 until 1916. 
During that time he played in the 
Ohio State, Texas, New York State, 
Pacific Coast and International Leagues. 
He was purchased by the Chicago 
White Sox in 1910 and was sent to San 
Francisco. In 1914 he was drafted by 
the Cincinnati Reds but suffered a 
broken leg which kept him from play- 
ing at that time. 

He was president of the Eastern 
Shore League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs, Class D, in 1937 and again in 
1946 and 1947. Later, he scouted the 
Delmarva Peninsula for the Boston 
Braves in 1949-50 and in 1951 shifted 
to the Phillies covering the same ter- 
ritory. 

Coach Kibler was president of the 
Maryland Intercollegiate Basketball 
League from which grew the Mason- 
Dixon Conference. He was prime mo- 
tivator for this and was its first presi- 
dent. 

In 1954 his baseball team won the 
Mason-Dixon Conference. This past 
year he coached his team to a record 
of 12 wins and only four losses, with 
a chance for the Mason-Dixon Con- 
ference championship play-offs until 















of superiority. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 


The finest and most complete line of exclusive Athletic Knitwear and Ciothing 


BERLIN * WISCONSIN 
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Styled on the lines approved by many 
leading directors and coaches, and out- 
standing athletes throughout the coun- 
try. SAND knit is recognized and 
accepted by coaches and athletes alike 
as the standard of quality .. . the mark 





Thomas J. Kibler 


his Sho’men split a double header 
with Loyola College during the final 
day of the regular season. 

He is married to the former Bessie 
Perry of Centerville, Md., and is known 
locally for his work as a Mason and a 
Shriner, a churchman, a businessman 
and president of the Chestertown Bank 
of Maryland. 

On the occasion of a testimonial din- 
ner for Coach Kibler, Alumnus Stanley 
R. Bossard of Pikesville, Md., (’19) 
probably summed up in the best way 
how many people feel about Kibler 
when he wrote: 

“Coach Kibler’s name is so closely 
related with Washington College and 
particularly to those students who at- 
tended this institution while Tom was 
Athletic Director, that at the mere men- 
tion of the College, one immediately 
thinks of our beloved friend, Tom.” 





Use Brand Name Equipment 
Sold By Your Local 
Sporting Goods Dealer 





@ FOOTBALL Jerseys . . pants . . accessories . . 


hose . . sideline clothing. 
@ AWARDS Sweoters . . jackets . . blankets. 
@ BASKETBALL Shirts . . pants . . hose . . 


warmups. 
@ TRACK Shirts . . pants . . 
@ WRESTLING Tights . 


helmets. 


\ Free CATALOG 


warmups. 


. trunks . . shirts . . 


FREE complete, 
fully illustrated, 
36 page catalog 
in color is 

yours upon 
request... 
write for it 
today. 
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Worn by more 
athletes 
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Wigwams are soft, COLORED a» 
springy, absorbent. 


STA-SIZED shrink- 
treating makes them s 
hold their shape + > pai apelin ff 
prevents blisters, chaf-  §.1-k-£-1-C-H 

ing and tenderness \ 

caused by poorly fit- 
ting socks. Many styles 





and colors to choose i ) 
. PART 

from... at leading Wool _ 

dealers everywhere. A 


Colored toe thread indicates 
sock size for easy pairing. g/ 
Size NYLON / 

9 Black 

10 Green 


ua CUSHION 
FOOT i: 
13 


~, 
WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., 
Hull, Quebec 


A for feet that compete! 
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Atomic Fast Break 
(Continued from Page 18) 


let pass as the defense will eventually 
attempt to pick it off. The pass must 
be kept inside the court. If the first re- 
ceiver is over thrown there is a good 
chance that the deep cutter will come 
up with the ball down-court. As he 
receives the outlet pass player 2 pivots 
toward the sideline and pegs the ball 
on a line to cutter 1. There are times 
when the ball can be taken in the air 
and passed or batted to player 1 be- 
fore alighting. If 2 finds that 1 is cov- 
ered he should drop the ball to the 
floor and drive for the top of the foul 
circle. 

The rebound triangle dissolves when 
one member captures the ball. The 
other two men outrun their oppo- 
nents. The rebounder trails the break 
to guard against interceptions (Diags. 
#2, 3, & 4). Players 1 and 2 are ex- 
perts in 1 vs 1 and 2 vs 1 situations. We 
feel that when 1 or 2 has the ball in 
Area AA or BB he has a decided ad- 
vantage on the defensive man. Upon 
receiving the second pass the deep 
breaker immediately starts his drive 
for the goal. He is encouraged to drive 
as far as the defensive man will let 
him. The lay-up is the number one 
weapon of any fast-break and the 
jump shot, number two. 


If our lead breaker is checked by 
the defense, we look for a jump shot 
attempt or a cutting teammate to pass 
to. This is strictly free-lance play on 
this end of the court. 1 and 2 must be 
smart and take advantage of any de- 
fensive error. Outside shots are occa- 
sionally taken if we have a second 
player in position to recover missed 
shots. Possession of the ball is retained 
if a good scoring opportunity does not 
present itself. However, emphasis is 
on quick movement of the ball to an 
unguarded player for a scoring at- 
tempt before the defense is able to as- 
semble. We look for any outnumber- 
ing situation right up to the 5 on 4. 

In teaching the “atomic” break we 
devote an hour or more to fundamen- 
tal fast break drills. Considerable time 
is spent on the lay-up shot since it is 
the dominant shot of all fast breaks. 
We insist that the board be used on 
all lay-ups. The jump shot is our num- 
ber two weapon and is practiced from 
three principal areas, as is the lay- 
up, namely, left, right, and center and 
about 15 feet from the goal. In our 
drills we follow all these shots and 
do not leave the basket until the goal 
is made. 

Front court drills are run from half- 
court with three lanes of players 
spaced with the outside men about 
one-third of the distance in from 





the sideline. Several simple patterns 
are run repeatedly during the first 
week of practice without defensive 
men. The second week one defensive 
man is added, and the following week 
another. Outside men must pass the 
foul line before cutting for the basket. 
The center man never crosses the foul 
lines unless he is driving in for a lay- 
up. Continual repetition of this 3 vs 2 
drill develops fast-break thinking and 
players soon recognize quick scoring 
opportunities. 

The 5 vs 5 drill depicted in Diag. #5 
teaches offensive and defensive re- 
bounding, the outlet pass, the second- 
ary pass, full-court drive by all play- 
ers, and is a fine conditioner. The drill 
is set up at the opposite basket and re- 
peated. The coach moves down the 
floor checking on all phases of the 
break. In addition to the conditioning 
benefits this drill makes the boys en- 
thusiastic for the running game. In or- 
der to keep the boys on their toes the 
coach occasionally calls a violation in 
favor of the defense. We want the 
downcourt cutters to fly for their bas- 
ket and the nearest board men to grab 
the ball and race for the sideline. He 
should be looking and throwing as he 
crosses the boundry line to a team- 
mate downcourt. We have often had 
this pass in flight before a single op- 
ponent reacted and crossed the mid- 
court line on defense. The practice and 
game GO-GO-GO cry from the coach 
soon rubs off on players and fans 
alike. We find the fans like this style 
of play. If our opponent is not in good 
condition he will wilt under this re- 
lentless attack. 

We gear our running game to take 
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Diagram No. 3 
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advantage of every fast-break oppor- 
tunity including the rebound, foul 
shot, jump ball, held ball, or a suc- 
cessful field goal. Our break after a 
field goal is run as though the shot io 
were missed, with the exception that bs 
we assign one member of the rebound i § 
triangle to put the ball in play. This 
assignment is changed during time 
out periods. We like to give our left- 
hander plenty of work on the outlet 
pass after a score. This adds variety 
; to our break and prevents the defense 
from filling our outlet spots. 
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Careful planning and practice on 
fundamental fast-break moves will as- 
sure that the “atomic” break will not 
be a helter-skelter break, but a de- 
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Dingram Ne. 4 Fully approved by the National Basketball Committee for 


| high school, college and professional games. Surprisingly 
: | | low in cost, easy to install ... sure to provide increased seat- 
/ \ 


. moralizing goal-making attack, en- 
: joyed by players and fans alike. 
y 
| 
iT | 
| ger 3 Way 
: | te Extra-heavy angle fo Back plate larger ES Only three holes for 
: | iron frame: provides _ than face plate: distrib- face plate bolts: heat- 
x | rigid support that re- _utesshockandstrainover _ treated glass retains full 
1 | quires no cross bracing. larger area. strength. 
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ing capacity, livelier rebounds, a better game for spectators 

and players alike. And, all Nurre Banks are positively guar- 

L—~» | anteed against breakage in normal use. In fact, Nurre All- 

: | Glass Banks have served for thirty-two years .. . and not one 
| has ever been broken in play! 








Coach | Nurre also supplies all-glass 
“| f fan-shaped banks and a 
low-cost rectangular model 
ee with 12” wood panel across 


\ \ bottom. Send for free illus- 
\ \ = / 


| 
: | trated booklet today. 
| , too. Specify type of bank; 
Q \ all-glass or with wood panel. 
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Order goals from Nurre, 
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Dept. CA-99, Bloomington, Indiana 
The Nurre Companies, Inc. Makers of Glass Banks Since 1924 


Diagram No. 5 
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Our co-ed this month is Jill 
Harmes, a 20-year-old junior 
at Upsala College. In addition 
to her beauty, Jill is an out- 
standing swimmer, having won 
both state and national titles. 


She recently won her ninth 
consecutive AAU solo cham- 
pionship and has completely 
dominated synchronized swim- 
ming since winning her first 
Junior Title in 1954. 

She lives in New Providence, 


New Jersey, and her career 
goal is to be a lawyer. 





JILL HARMES 
Upsala College 
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Coach Woody Hayes and 
James Houston 


Ohio State University 
Ge 

James E. Houston, Massillon, Ohio 
senior, is Ohio State University’s 1959 
captain, the first Buckeye leader in 
many years to be named unanimously 
by teammates. Houston, 216-pounder, 
was an All-American choice last season, 
a player who, in the opinion of Coach 
Woody Hayes, “played all-American 
football in eight of our nine games.” 

Jim plays a great defensive game but 
also excels in blocking, having been 
called by several rival coaches as the 
best blocking flankman they saw in the 
1958 season. Houston is married and a 
B student in the college of commerce. 
He also carries extra courses in physical 
education and has had a capacity class 
room schedule for the past two years. 


As a sophomore, Houston averaged 44 
minutes per game and caught four 
passes for 126 yards and one touchdown 
against Northwestern which was a 51- 
yard scoring play. He played the entire 
60 minutes against Iowa, won by Ohio 
State 17 to 13 which gave the Buckeyes 
a championship and a berth in the Rose 
Bowl. 

Last season Houston led the entire 
team in playing time with 501 minutes. 
Houston was a tremendous factor in 
Ohio’s victories over Iowa and Michigan 
and in the tie games with Purdue and 
Iowa. 


WayYNE Wooprow (Woopy) HaAyEs has 
coached football at Ohio State Univer- 
sity for eight years, and during this per- 
iod he has become one of the nation’s 
leading football strategists. 


At Ohio State, Hayes has been named 
“College Coach of the Year in 1957,” 
and was runner-up for this honor in 
1954; won three outright Western Con- 
ference championships; won two na- 
tional championships; won 17 consecu- 
tive Big Ten victories (1954-1956), to 
establish a conference record; won two 
Rose Bowl games in as many appear- 
ances; was head coach of the victorious 
East team (29 to 6) in the 1955 East- 
West Shrine game in San Francisco; and 
has won 28, lost 3 and tied 2 Big Ten 
games during the past four years. 

His eight-year record at Ohio State 
shows 54 wins, only 16 losses and four 
ties, for a winning percentage of .771, 
excluding ties. Hayes has never had a 
losing season at Ohio State, with no 
team having lost more than three games 
a year. 
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To give you an opportunity to judge the outstanding performance that is 
built into every Pennsylvania Pennbilt Basketball we are making the follow- 
ing unprecedented offer: 

On each VP-70 Varsity Pack (containing three tan PB-6 and one yellow 
PB-6Y Pennbilt basketballs and a four-ball fabric carrying bag) purchased 
from your school supplier we will arrange to have you billed for $10.00 OFF 
regular institutional price upon presentation of CERTIFICATE to dealer. 
Clip and send in the coupon for CERTIFICATE authorizing you to receive 
$10.00 OFF Pennsylvania Varsity Packs. 

Here’s your chance to save money and get the best in an already proved, 
rubber cover, Nygen carcass basketball . . . approved for official inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic games. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division « Box 951 ¢ Akron, Ohio 


Send me $10.00 OFF certificate! 








Addr 





City State 





My Athletic Supply Dealer is: 





Name 





City. State 
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GEORGIA PREP SPORTS HALL OF FAME 


By MICKEY LOGUE 


IX MORE MEN who have made con- 

tributions above and beyond the 
call of duty on the state’s athletic 
front have been tapped for Georgia’s 
Prep Sports Hall of Fame. 

Four coaches and administrators 
who, together, have furnished more 
than a century of leadership — joined 
by a pair of the state’s finest athletes 
of all times — have been found worthy 
of admission by an Honors Court of 30 
distinguished Georgians. 

The players named are Ray Beck, 
an outstanding all-purpose lineman at 
Cedartown, and George Matthews, who 
blazed a touchdown trail to stardom at 
Columbus High School. Although they 
missed being teammates by half a 
decade, both later excelled for Geor- 
gia Tech. 

Coaches selected are H. D. (Dickie) 
Butler, Jr., who helped develop win- 
ning football muscles and minds at 
Decatur High, Boys High and Colum- 
bus High: and A. Drane Watson, who 
composed championship football rec- 
ords at Wrens and Gainesville high 
schools. 

Samuel F. Burke and the late Dr. 
Mark Smith are administrators to be 
officially inducted at the Georgia High 
School Athletic Assn.’s annual Awards 
Banquet at the Atlanta Biltmore Ho- 
tel Aug. 8. 

Burke has served Georgia more 
than 30 years as coach and adminis- 
trator, the last 13 as executive secre- 
tary of the GHSA. Dr. Smith, a 40- 
year man, helped organize and formu- 
late GHSA policies and was president 
of the group for five years. 

From a scrappy 125-pound fresh- 
man, Beck became what many con- 
sider Cedartown’s greatest football 
player. He played guard and end, his 
senior season calling all offensive and 
defensive signals. A leader on and off 
the field he maintained a high scholastic 
average during his four football sea- 
sons at Cedartown (1944-48). 

A high competitive spirit helped 
make him an All-America at Georgia 
Tech and a stickout with the New 
York Giants. 

Left halfback Matthews was named 
to the all-Bi-City and all-GIAA foot- 
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Samuel F. Burke 


Ray Beck 


H. D. Butler 





George Matthews 


A. Drane Watson 





Dr. Mark Smith 


Their achievement was outstanding and their service to prep sports was constructive 
and enduring. May they live forever in our memory and may the spirit which they 


exemplified be transpired to our posterity. 


ball teams in 1943. He captained and 
led the scoring for the 1944 Columbus 
basketball team. Matthews also made 
that winter’s all-GIAA tournament 
team. Besides being voted the school’s 
outstanding athlete, he was president 
of the “C” Club, president of Hi-Y, 
ROTC cadet captain and spoke at com- 
mencement. 


Butler’s Decatur teams (1930-33) 
won 42 games and lost one conference 
contest. He assisted one year at Boys 
High and, after eight years as head 
coach at Gordon Military College and 
two as dean of Georgia’s school of avi- 
ation, became head coach at Columbus 
High. His teams there won the majori- 
ty of 110 games. Butler also has sup- 
plied leadership in Georgia coaching 
and educational circles. 

Watson’s Wrens teams won 42, lost 
16 and tied three, including three dis- 
trict football championships. He had a 


like number of basketball and track 
district champs. His Gainesville foot- 
ballers won 46, lost 16 and tied three. 
Watson’s football, basketball and base- 
ball squads brought many titles to 
Gainesville. 

After coaching football, basketball 
and baseball at Abany High 1927-33, 
Burke served six years as principal of 
Greensboro High. He was superintend- 
ent of Thomaston Public Schools from 
1941-46. 

Georgia high school athletics is cred- 
ited with many forward steps during 
Burke’s years as executive secretary 
of the GHSA. 

Dr. Smith, who died this year, was 
superintendent of Thomaston schools 
from 1919 to 1941. He then was super- 
intendent of Macon and Bibb County 
schools from 1941 to his death. He was 
always a vital force in state prep ath- 
letics. 
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A TOTAL of 1,860 athletes represent- 
ing 190 colleges took part in the nine 
championship events of the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
during the 1958-59 school year. 

The participation comprises 41.3 per 
cent of the total N.A.I.A. membership 
of 460 colleges and universities. 

Accounting for half of the participa- 
tion was the National Intercollegiate 
Basketball Championships, with 930 
players from 93 colleges taking part 
in the District Playoffs and the Na- 
tional Championship Tournament in 
Kansas City March 9-14. 

District playoffs in basketball are 
included in the overall figure. Most 
Districts also held area events in oth- 
er sports, but these are not included. 

Second high on the list was the 
N.A.LA. Track and Field Champion- 
ships at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, in 
which 191 athletes representing 70 col- 
leges took part. The four football 
teams which took part in the playoffs 
leading to the N.A.I.A. gridiron title 
game in the Holiday Bowl, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., furnished 160 athletes. A 
like number, representing eight col- 
leges, took part in the N.A.I.A. Base- 
ball Championships at Alpine, Texas. 

The N.A.LA. Swimming Champion- 
ships at Ball State College, Muncie, 
Indiana, drew 109 swimmers from 16 
colleges. The N.A.I.A. Golf Champion- 
ships at Quincy, Illinois, drew 92 golf- 
ers from 32 colleges; the N.A.I.A. Cross 
Country Championships at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, had a field of 87 runners from 
19 colleges; the Wrestling Champion- 
ships at Northern [Illinois University, 
DeKalb, had a field of 76 from 21 col- 
leges and the National Tennis Tourna- 
ment at Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, had a field of 55 players 
from 22 colleges. 

Participation in all the non-restrict- 
ed events showed gains over the previ- 
ous year. Largest gain was in the golf 
championships which drew nearly 
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twice the field of 1958. Tennis showed 
a 50 per cent increase and lesser in- 
creases were evident in cross-country, 
swimming, wrestling, and track. 

Five of the nine champions of 1958- 
59 achieved their first national titles. 
Emporia (Kan.) State Teachers Col- 
lege was cross-country champion for a 
first, Northeastern Oklahoma State 
won the football title for its first, Win- 


ston-Salem Teachers College of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., captured the track 
title for a first. Southern University 
of Baton Rouge, La., won its first title 
in the baseball tournament and West- 
ern Illinois won its first national title 
in golf after knocking at the door sev- 
eral times in basketball. 

The longest title string was kept 
alive by Lamar Tech State College of 
Beaumont, Tex., which won its fifth 
tennis title. The Texas school lost a 
bid for its fourth straight golf title, 
however. Western Illinois is the first 
non-Texas team ever to win the 
N.A.1.A. links crown. 

Tennessee A. & I. State University 
set a record by winning its third 
straight N.A.I.A. basketball title. Oth- 
er champions who repeated were East 
Carolina College in swimming (1957 
champion) and Mankato (Minn.) State 
College in wrestling. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL INVITATIONAL 
SoccER CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT of 
the National Association of Intercolleg- 
iate Athletics (NAIA) will be held 
November 27-28 at Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


(Continued on Page 41) 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS’ RESULTS — 1958-59 


EVENT 


Cross-country Omaha University, 


Omaha, Nebraska; 


November 29, 1959. 


Football Holiday Bowl, 


St. Petersburg, Florida; 


December 20, 1958. 
Basketball 


March 9-14, 1959. 


Swimming 
Muncie, Indiana; 
March 19-20, 1959. 


Wrestling 
DeKalb, Illinois; 
March 20-21, 1959. 


Track & Field 
June 5-6, 1959. 


Baseball 
Alpine, Texas; 
June 2-5, 1959. 


Golf Quincy College, 


Quincy, Illinois; 
June 16-19, 1959. 


Tennis 


June 10-13, 1959. 


SITE AND DATE 


Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Missouri; 


Ball State Teachers College, 


Northern Illinois University, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 


Sul Ross State College, 


Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, Illinois; 


CHAMPION 
(Team)—Emporia (Kan.) 
State Teachers College; 


(Ind.)—Ed Vanderheuval, 
Central Michigan College. 


Northeastern Oklahoma 
State College. 


Tennessee A. & I. State 
University. 


Eastern Carolina College. 


Mankato (Minn.) State 
College. 


Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Teachers College. 


Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


(Team )—Western Illinois 
University; 

(Ind.)—Jini King, Western 
Illinois University. 


Lamar Tech. State College, 
(Tex.) 
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Now, for your team from U.S. Rubber Research, the most 
advanced yet most economical basketball shoe ever de- 
veloped! Tests conducted on National Bureau of Stand- 
ards abrasion machines prove L/P Tread —a newly-dis- 
covered outsole compound — delivers 50% longer wear 
than any other sole. As a result, the “U. S. Royal’s” maxi- 
mum traction lasts and lasts and LASTS. Your team 
supplier can give you the full details — call him today! 





ee 


THAN THE BEST 
PREVIOUS OUTSOLE! 


Never before so many top-performance 
features in any basketball shoe! 


e Maximum traction, yet won't 
mark floors 

e Lightweight. Weighs less 
than other brands 

e Size-designed arch cushions 
fit right 

e Double heel cushion absorbs 
jolts, jars 


ee ee 


e Built over special basketball 
lasts 

e Tested by pro, college, high- 
school teams 

e Attractive, distinctive toe 
and side striping 

e Easily scrubbed or machine- 
washed clean 


US United States Rubber 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGE ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION’S six national cham- 
pionship events of 1958-59 drew a rec- 
ord 650 entrants from 78 junior col- 
leges. 

This means that 36.8% of the associa- 
tion’s 212 member colleges took part 
in these national championships which 
do not include regional or sectional 
playoffs and tourneys. 

One hundred and ninety-five cinder- 
men from 31 colleges participated in 
the NJCAA Track and Field Meet at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, May 15 & 16, ac- 
counting for the most teams and largest 
number of participants for any single 
event. 

The celebrated NJCAA Basketball 
Tourney, March 17-21, at Hutchinson, 
was second with 192 players represent- 
ing 16 colleges. 

In third place the NJCAA Basebaii 
Tourney, May 21-24, at Mesa College, 
Grand Junction, Colorado, was an 
eight-team affair totaling 120 players. 

Football and golf held the number 
four and five positions respectively, 
and tennis was the tail-ender with 26 
athletes from 9 colleges. 

Next year the NJCAA is adding a 
National Cross Country meet and a 
National Wrestling tournament to its 
schedule of events. Cross country will 
be run at Mohawk Valley Tech Inst., 
Utica, New York, while the “grunt and 
groaners” will compete at Long Island 
A. & T. Tech, Farmingdale, New York. 
Broome Tech Adds Two Sports 

Broome Technical Community Col- 
lege of Binghamton, New York, this 
fall inaugurates two new intercollegiate 
sports: soccer and cross country. The 
soccer team will play an eight-game 
schedule, including four on the new 
field at the Upper Front Street campus. 
Coaching the Hornet soccer squad will 
be Rene Valentine, a former varsity 
player at Cortland State, who has re- 
cently been added to the Broome Tech 
athletic staff. Soccer was played last 
fall at Broome Tech as a club activity 
with over twenty students partici- 
pating. 

New Hardwood Coach at Ark City 

After 10 years of high school coach- 
ing, a tall, lanky Lee Jeffery moves 
into the head basketball coaching po- 
sition at Ark City Junior College this 
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| Juco 


by 
Bill Shawhan 


fall, bearing hopes of maintaining the 
team standards set by his predecessor, 
Dan Kahler. 

In addition to his basketball duties, 
Jeffery will aid Coach Clint Webber 
with the Tiger football squad this fall. 

Jeffery attended Pittsburg (Kansas) 
State Teachers’ College for two years 
before transfering to Denver Univer- 
sity where he obtained his Bachelor 
and Master of Arts Degrees. 

Tarleton’s Tall Tippers 

The 1959 Tarleton Plowboy basket- 
ball squad has reached skyscraping 
proportions already, according to re- 
ports from Coach Donnie R. Campbell. 
Campbell said that he has contacted 
nine outstanding prospects, all over 
six feet tall, and they have all declared 
their intention to enroll at Tarleton 
State this fall. Seven of the nine are 
6’4” or over! The Tarleton cage squad 
now appears a solid threat to invade 
the Arena at Hutchinson, Kansas in 
next spring’s NJCAA basketball tour- 
nament. 

Arlington State Leaves Juco Ranks 

As of this fall athletic teams from 
what was formerly Arlington State, 
Texas junior college will be competing 
on a level with senior colleges, officials 
from that institution recently an- 
nounced. Arlington State will become a 
four year college when school opens 
this fall and Head Football Coach 
Chino Gilstrap will be sending his 
gridders against tougher foes. 

The Rebels who copped straight vic- 


tories in successive Junior Rose Bowl, 


appearances, trounced Compton Col- 
lege’s Tartars in the 1956 Pasadena 
Classic, 20-13, and followed in 1957 
with a victory over the Cerritos Fal- 
cons of Norwalk, California, 21-12. 
Coach Gilstrap has a seven-game sched- 
ule lined up for the 1959 campaign. 
More Daylight Hardwood Tilts 

Compton (Calif.) College has joined 
the spreading revolution to restore 
college basketball as an afternoon 
sport, carding seven daylight games on 
its 1959-60 schedule. 

Within the past year more and more 
students have said that night hoop 
games interfered with other campus 
activities, such as social affairs, em- 
ployment and studying. 

Daylight opponents for the Tartars 


this coming season include non-con- 
ference frays with Citrus College and 
the UCLA Brubabes, while afternoon 
Western States Conference contests 
will be played with Cerritos, Los An- 
geles City College, Ventura College, 
and Pasadena City College. 


Converse Captured by Coed 

Boyd Converse, athletic director and 
head football and basketball coach at 
Paris Junior College, Texas will have 
fallen from the ranks of single men by 
the time this chronicle reaches the 
newsstand. 

It seems that when Boyd checked in 
with his basketball squad for the 
NJCAA tournament at Hutchinson, 
Kansas early last spring, a pert young 
lady named Marilyn Reisig was work- 
ing part time in the local jaycee office 
and this was the beginning of the end. 
By end, I mean the end of Boyd’s 
bachelorhood. When the tourney was 
concluded, Boyd and his team went 
back to Paris but since that time Mr. 
Converse has made several trips back 
up north with the hardwood sport 
playing second fiddle to his. romantic 
interest in Hutchinson. Boyd will be 
the first to admit that all of the best 
things aren’t found in Texas. 

Miss Reisig is a graduate of Hutch- 
inson Jr. College. She will attend East 
Texas State College at Commerce, Tex- 
as this fall. 


Juco Jots 

Football Coaches Max Bumgardner 
of San Angelo College (Tex.) and 
Sandy Sanford of Tarleton College 
(Tex.) opposed each other in an early 
season grid tilt. Bumgardner handled 
the reins of the high school all-stars 
from Dallas County and Sanford tu- 
tored the Tarrant County squad in the 
first annual Lions Bi-County All-Star 
Game .. . Cerritos College in Nor- 
walk, California, the cinderalla school 
which startled everyone with a Junior 
Rose Bowl appearance in 1956 when 
the school was in its very first year 
as a college, is building like crazy and 
is an inside choice to carry off the 
mythical national juco football cham- 
pionship this fall. The Falcons will 
open a new 10,000 seat stadium this 
fall . . . The Governor of New Jersey, 
Robert B. Meyner, has endorsed junior 
colleges for that state .. . The Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, David L. Lawr- 
ence, has included $1 million in his 
budget to help get a system of com- 
munity colleges established in that 
state . . . The 1960 Convention of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will be held at the Sheraton Ho- 
tel in Louisville, Kentucky, March 2-4 
... Effective July 1 of this year, boards 
of education in Connecticut have been 
authorized to maintain tax-supported 
junior colleges. 
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CHARLES E. SESHER 
NJCAA Vice-President 


AMIABLE CHARLEY SESHER, now in 
his 10th year as vice-president of the 
National Junior College Athletic As- 
sociation, is the Athletic Director at 
Hutchinson Junior College, which hosts 
each year’s NJCAA Basketball Tourna- 
ment in the local Sports Arena. Char- 
ley is the Chairman of the NJCAA’s 
Basketball Committee and for many 
years has helped to shape the most 
celebrated hardwood tourney in junior 
college ranks. 

He began his athletic career at Craw- 
ford Community High School in Chero- 
kee, Kansas, where as a player he ex- 
celled in basketball, track, and base- 
ball. Upon graduation from high school 
he entered the Kansas State Teachers 
College at Pittsburg, Kansas. He was 
on that school’s hoop squad for four 
years and served as the team’s captain 
in his senior year as he lead the squad 
to the Kansas Conference Champion- 
ship. Also during his senior year he 
quarterbacked the football team 
through an undefeated season and on to 
the old Kansas Conference champion- 
ship. He was selected to the all-state 
college team. 

Upon graduation from college Char- 
ley took a coaching job at Sedan, Kan- 





Charles E. Sesher 


sas high school. He coached the grid 
squad to a tie for the conference title 
and the next year returned to his high 
school alma mater where he coached 
for four years, with his teams winning 
four straight championships during 
the last year and a half of his stay. In 
the fall of 1930 he moved to Hutchin- 
son Jr. College and he has been there 
ever since, turning out many fine teams 
over the years. He retired from active 
coaching in 1957 to assume the full- 
time position of Athletic Director. 

Officers of the NJCAA are elected 
every two years and the fact that Mr. 
Sesher is serving his fifth straight term 
is a just and fitting tribute to him and 
shows the confidence that his associ- 
ates have in his capable and efficient 
leadership. 
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Whistle 


Eyeglass 
Holder 


Holds glasses from slipping, 
sliding, falling off or beng 
accidentally knocked off i 
any sport. Adjustable rub- 
ber tips — adjustable elas- 
tic band. Retails $1.00 each. 
® Pat. USA. 

Pat. Canada 1956. 


SERON MFG. CO. 


complete 
and teeth. 








Mouthpiece 
Cover 


Neoprene rubber. No metal 
can touch you. Washable — 
rotection to lips 

cked on to stay 
on. Colors — red & white. 
40¢ each. Pat., USA. 


AT ALL SPORT SHOPS OR WRITE 
Barber Bidg. 


New improved synthetic “N” 
rubber — brown color — 

washable — special, easy to 
use, stainless spring steel 
snap catch. 75¢ each. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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FLEXIBLE CANVAS 
TRACK SHOES 





U.S.PRO-KEDS” 


e Fits foot best e Ample toe room 
e Flexible crepe outsole e Extra wear 
protective toe cap e Ideal indoors 
and outdoors e Red and black e See 
your sporting goods supplier. 


US United 











States 
Rubber 
CLINIC NOTES AVAILABLE! 
TRANSCRIBED NOTES and 
DIAGRAMS of 
1959 FLORIDA STATE 
FOOTBALL CLINIC 


Featuring 


FOREST EVASHEVSKI & IOWA 
STAFF 


PERRY MOSS & FLORIDA STATE 
STAFF 


and 
JOE KUHARICH, Notre Dame 
RAY ELIOT, Illinois 
FRANK HOWARD, Clemson 
Complete Text of Clinic Lectures 
PRICE: $5.00 
Write to 
PERRY MOSS, Director of Athletics 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Include Check or Money Order Payable to 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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New York Heraid Tribune 


Otto GRAHAM, the former North- 
western All-America, is going to make 
his debut as a college football coach 
this year. He has chosen to make it at 
the United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, in New London, Conn., which is 
one of the smaller schools in the na- 
tion. He is also going to double as ath- 
letic director. 

While in Chicago for the annual All- 
Star football game (Graham being the 
coach of the All-Stars) we asked the 
handsome All-America, who had been 
all-pro as well, why he’d chosen small 
college football when he’d had offers 
from at least six other colleges, all in 
the big time. 

His answer was frank and illuminat- 
ing. After more than fifteen years as 
a player and coach, Otto Graham 
doesn’t like big-time football. 

He explained his reasons. He is firm 
in the belief that playing football and 
coaching football should be fun. That 
is his prime consideration. After the 
years of participation, he doesn’t like 
the murderous competition, the ‘“win- 
at-any-cost” philosophy, the financial 
and alumni pressures, the big-business 
aspects of big time college football. 

“It may sound corny,” he said, “but 
I believe that Grantland Rice’s line 
about it doesn’t matter whether you 
win or lose but how you play the game 
is true. I like to play it for the fun 
it gives me and for the other advan- 


tages it can give me if I’m not in the 
big time. Big-time pressure is, if I may 
use the word, wrong. 

“You know, I never heard of the 
Coast Guard Academy before I re- 
ceived their offer. I’d had offers from 
at least six other colleges, some of them 
top class. But the more I heard of the 
Coast Guard Academy and its athletics, 
the more I liked what I heard. It was 
a spot, I thought, that completely fitted 
my ideas of football coaching. Very 
few pressures, the opportunity to be 
with my family — something I haven’t 
had all these years — a chance to 
coach and teach without recruiting 
vigorously. 

“Not,” he hastily added, “that I 
wouldn’t talk to a boy if he expressed 
an interest in the Academy. But I 
wouldn’t, couldn’t, in fact, go all out to 
get him as I’d have to do at other 
places, where if you don’t recruit, 
you’re dead.” 

This was not disillusionment that 
Graham was expressing. It seemed to 
be just a realization that after all his 
football playing years under tremen- 
dous strains and stresses, big-time 
coaching was not for him. 

He had met the boys on his squad 
— at spring practice last March. And 
he likes them. 

“They’re not big — the biggest man 
is 198 pounds — but they’re smart 
and hard-working. They have to be to 
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Small — Chest Size. 32” - 39” 
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“DON'T TAPE YOUR TIME AWAY —ORDER TODAY” 
C. D. DENISON — DUKE WYRE 


DISLOCATIONS and SEPARATIONS 


“ ORTHOPAEDIC APPLIANCE CORP. 


220 W. 28th STREET 


SHOULDER VEST 


Protection for: 
KNOCK DOWN SHOULDERS, 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PRICE $26.50 EACH 


C. D. DENISON 


BALTIMORE 11, MD. 
PHONE BElmont 5-9645 








get into the Academy and stay there. 
We’re going to have a lot of fun play- 
ing football this fall and we’re going to 
get the real advantages of the game, 
not the synthetic ones created by the 
pressures. 

“We begin pre-season practice on 
Aug. 26. We’ll play seven games. And 
I guarantee you we’ll have fun playing 
those games and participating in ’em.” 

The next question had to come, of 
course, mainly as a matter of course. 

Did the fact that the Coast Guard 
Academy had hired a big-name player 
as coach mean that eventually — not 
in the immediate future, of course, but 
in long-range thinking — the Academy 
was going to try to move up in the 
class and caliber of its football and its 
opposition? 

Graham was vigorous in his reply. 


“Absolutely not. If I thought that 
for one single moment, I wouldn’t have 
gone there.” 

Naturally, in parting, the interviewer 
wished the new coach good luck. But 
maybe that was superfluous. He’s got 
it now. 

* * * 


FROM THE GRID — Syracuse Uni- 
versity is interested in playing its 
home football games at a proposed new 
stadium in the State Fair Grounds hard 
by Lake Onondaga. Seems there’s a 
plan afoot to build a new arena in 
the mammoth grounds, which is now 
used for all sorts of fairs and exhibi- 
tions as well as being the housing 
grounds of the crews that compete in 
the annual Intercollegiate Rowing As- 
sociation regatta each June. The new 
stadium, which could be used for many 
events other than football, would seat 
about 50,000. Colgate (about 40 miles 
away) also has expressed an interest 
in playing its home games there. The 
Syracuse stadium, Archbold, seats 
39,000 and the university was planning 
to add 10,000 seats. Colgate’s grounds, 
the Colgate Athletic Field, seats about 
14,000. 

Big advantage of the new State 
Fair stadium would be its parking fa- 
cilities. It is also less than a mile from 
the New York State Thruway. 


And talking about upstate New York 
teams, Syracuse has a_ sopliomore, 
Ernie Davis, halfback from Elmira, 
who is being touted as the next Jimmy 
Brown (a tall order). He’s 6-2 and 
weighs 205 . . . And Colgate lost a 
prospective .line great, also a sopho- 
more, when Greg Notte, first string 
tackle on the freshman team last year, 
sustained a back injury and had to 
undergo an operation . . . He’s from 
Newark, N. J... . Cornell has moved 
its athletic offices from Schoelkopf 
Field to Teagle Hall. 
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EASY TO MAINTAIN 








To cut floor maintenance 
costs, choose Seal-O-San, 


A gym floor seal that shortens dusting and mop- 
ping time saves money. Seal-O-San gym floor 
finish penetrates the wood fibers, actually becom- 
ing part of the floor. Dirt and moisture stay on 
top, to be wiped off quickly, easily. Mopping and 
dusting go fast. The tough surface Seal-O-San 
produces is also rubber-burn resistant and pro- 


Get your copy of the new Coaches 
Digest. Free to coaches and athletic 
directors ... please write on your’ 
school letterhead. Others send 50¢ 
handling fee. 


vides good protection against street-shoe traffic. 

Seal-O-San gym floor finish offers the advan- 
tage of simple maintenance, plus slip-resistance, 
durability, light color, easy application and pro- 
tection for long floor life. Ask our representative, 
the Man Behind the Huntington Drum, for more 
information. Write today. 


HUNTINGTON 


... Where research leads to better products 





HUNTINGTON -> LABORATORIES .- HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania + /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 





JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


THE RECENT DEATH of Sunny Jim 
Tatum, victim of a mysterious virus, 
was a terrific jolt to University of North 
Carolina and the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference in particular and to college ath- 
letics in general. 

Tatum, at the peak of his rebuilding 
efforts at Chapel Hill, was a great 
booster of all athletics at the college 
level as well as a highly successful 
football coach. 

The man who laid the foundation for 
Bud Wilkinson’s spectacular success at 
University of Oklahoma, and brought 
Maryland’s football fortunes from the 
depths, was on the verge of returning 
North Carolina to the heights it enjoyed 
a decade ago under the Carl Snavely- 
Choo Choo Justice banner. 

After enjoying three undefeated sea- 
sons in his last five years at Maryland, 
and producing a recognized national 
championship team, Tatum moved to 
his alma mater following the 1955 cam- 
paign, and said it would take him three 
years to rebuild its broken fences. After 
a 2-7-1 season his first year, he moved 
his timetable back to 1959, saying it 
would be as good as Carolina could ever 
hope for under present rules. 

After suffering defeats in its first two 
games last fall, the Tatum-tutored Tar 
Heels swept six straight before biting 
the dust at the hands of Notre Dame 
(34-24) and Duke (7-6) in the final two 
skirmishes. With a band of 24 returning 
lettermen from this squad, plus a bright 
crop of talented sophomores, Tatum was 
ready to shoot the works, so to speak, 
in 1959. His charges were being rated 
among the nation’s top collegiate aggre- 
gations. 

But the Grim Reaper claimed Tatum 
just when it appeared he was ready to 
climb back atop the football heap. 

On July 16, he reported to his Woollen 
Gym office and confided to coaching 
assistants he ached from his head to his 
toes. But he refused to cancel an after- 
noon golf match with friends and 
played 18 holds despite sweltering heat. 

His wife, Edna, and two daughters, 
Becky, 14, and Reid, 7, were at the 
beach. Big Jim and Jim Jr., 12, were 
scheduled to join them after Little Jim- 
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my played in an All-Star Little League 
baseball game, Saturday, July 18, at 
Chapel Hill. 


But after the golf match on Thursday, 
Little Jimmy spent most of that night 
bathing his pop in rubbing alcohol. He 
was running a fever and didn’t report 
for work the next day, Friday. That 
night a doctor was called and the next 
day Edna returned from tne beach and 
put her husband in North Carolina Me- 
morial Hospital, only a stone’s throw 
from picturesque Kenan Stadium, 
where Tatum’s Tar Heels cavort each 
fall. 

Five days later, or Thursday, July 23, 
Jim took a sudden turn for the worse 
around noon, and by 6 p.m. had fallen 
into a coma. He died at 10:40 p.m. with- 
out regaining consciousness. 

The next day his bedridden wife, 
suffering from the same deadly virus, 
was rushed to the same hospital, where 
she was confined for six weeks before 
returning to her home for a long con- 
valescence. 

At this writing medics hadn’t pin- 
pointed the type of virus which claimed 
Tatum’s life and almost took away his 
wife, but they said it was one of the 
many common everyday viruses the 
average person can shake off. Two of 
the Tatum children had suffered slight- 
ly from some type of virus before their 
parents were stricken. 

Tatum was buried at the feet of his 
first son, Walter Robert, who died at 
childbirth, July 13, 1941, in Chapel Hill 
cemetery across the street from his foot- 
ball office in Woollen Gymnasium. His 
body was laid to rest between two Wil- 
low Oak trees beside the two-feet high 
rock wall running parallel with the 
street where passersby can see his 
grave. 


Thus, one of college football’s most 
successful coaches went to his final rest- 
ing place just when it appeared he was 
on the threshold of another great sea- 
son. 


Two days after his funeral, the 
school’s Athletic Council met and gave 
one of Tatum’s assistants, James B. 
Hickey, a three-year contract as head 
coach of the Tar Heels. Ten days later 


Hickey filled the staff vacancy with Joe 
Mark, William & Mary College assis- 
tant. 

“We hope to carry out Coach Tatum’s 
plans for the coming season to the let- 
ter,” remarked Hickey. “After all, we 
had formulated them together. We’ve 
always taken great pride in our close- 
ness and I trust the staff will remain to 
carry on as Coach Tatum would have 
liked for us to do.” 

Although Hickey was given authority 
to replace any of the assistants, all of 
them chose to stay with him. 


Hickey, a reserve back under Carl 
Voyles at William & Mary College be- 
fore the war, enjoyed a_ successful 
coaching career at Hampden-Sydney 
(Va.) College for five years before ac- 
companying Tatum to Chapel Hill in 
1956. 

A native of Springdale, Pa., the 39- 
year-old Hickey graduated from Wil- 
liam & Mary in June of 1942. He served 
in the Navy in World War II before 
launching his coaching career at John 
Marshall High School in Richmond, Va., 
where he stayed five years. before going 
to Hampden-Sydney, where he also 
served as athletic director. He’s married 
and has four daughters. 


Tatum, who had a 14-year head coach- 
ing record of 100 wins, 35 losses and 
seven ties, was voted into the Helms 
Athletic Foundation Hall of Fame a 
month following his death. 

His first head coaching assignment at 
his alma mater in 1942, just before he 
went into the Navy, saw his North Caro- 
lina eleven compile a 5-2-2 record. 
When Tatum came out of the service, 
he went to University of Oklahoma in 
1946 and compiled an 8-3 record, cli- 
maxed by a Gator Bowl victory. He 
carried along an assistant, Bud Wilkin- 
son, who succeeded him when he left 
Oklahoma after one year to accept 
the Maryland position. 

His first Maryland aggregation in 1947 
won seven games, lost two and tied two, 
being held to a 20-20 Gator Bowl dead- 
lock by Georgia. The Tatum-tutored 
Terrapins went undefeated during the 
regular seasons of 1951, 1953 and 1955. 
They bowed to Oklahoma in the Orange 
Bowl the last two years, and walloped 
Tennessee in the Sugar Bowl the first 
year. 

The day after his death, a group of 
Tatum’s friends formed the Jim Tatum 
Scholarship Memorial Fund to raise 
money to assure the three Tatum chil- 
dren of a college education when they 
become of age. Contributions may be 
mailed to the fund at Chapel Hill. 


Use Brand Name Equipment 


Sold by Your Local 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


The tournament becomes the tenth 
NAIA championship event. 

Forty-six NAIA member colleges 
carry on soccer on an intercollegiate 
basis, and results of a recent survey 
show that soccer is one of the grow- 
ing sports in the smaller college. 

James Egli of Pennsylvania State 
Teachers, Slippery Rock, has been 
designated chairman of the NAIA Soc- 
cer Committee. The member colleges 
which conduct the sport on an inter- 
collegiate basis have been divided into 
four areas, with committee members 
from each area. 

Area one contains the Middle West- 
ern and Western membership in II- 
linois, Indiana, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado and Utah. Commit- 
tee member from the area is Charles 
Gray of Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville, Ill. Area two contains colleges in 
Georgia, . Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Pennsylvania and the 
Eastern Negro colleges. Committee 
member is W. C. Cowell, Stetson Uni- 
versity, Deland, Fla. 

Area three is composed of colleges 
in New York, New Jersey, the District 
of Columbia and Maryland. Commit- 
tee member is George Davis, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Area four 
is composed of colleges in the New 
England states with Francis Tripp, 
New Bedford Institute, New Bedford, 
Mass., acting as committee member. 

Each of the four areas will select by 
play-off or designation its best team. 
These four will meet in semifinals No- 
vember 27. The final and consolation 
games will be played November 28. 
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IF YOU ARE A SUPERMAN 


If you are a superman naturally, you can practice your sport and perhaps become a 
champion. But if you are just an ordinary man to begin, what do you do, just become 
an ordinary athlete? Or do you do like Olympic champions Bob Richards, Mal 
Whitfield, Parry O’Brien, Al Oerter or other great champions and record holders 
Bill Neider, ‘Don Bragg, John Thomas, Billy Cannon, Jackie Jensen, Pete Dawkins, 
Bob Gutowski, Bob Backus, Frank Stranahan, Dick Cleveland and Al Wiggans, 
train with York Barbells, the Bob Hoffman way? 16 of the men who won Olympic 
championships at Melbourne, were Bob Hoffman’s boys grown up, boys who 
started to read Strength & Health magazine and train with York Barbells, when 
they entered their teens. And almost without exception these men used Hoffman’s 
Hi-Proteen and Energol. The Olympic team, the Pan-American team, the teams 
which competed all over the world, were supplied with Hoffman nutritional products. 


TO IMPROVE AT YOUR CHOSEN SPORT 


To get on the right track to greater athletic success, to improve at your chosen sport, 
you need barbells. We will be pleased to send you a complete catalogue of York 
weight-training equipment. York is by far the oidest and the largest in the field; 
you need all the “know how” you can get. Plan now to obtain the book BETTER 
ATHLETES, this 400-page book with 300 pictures and illustrations is moderately 
priced at $5.00. You can order it from Bob Hoffman, York, Pa. Make use of the 
instruction it contains, plan to visit our new building in York, attend some of the 
clinics devoted to weight training and the building of better athletes. 








Pictured here is the Hoffman’s Hi-Proteen-Energel-Daily Dozen Bargain Special. Priced 
at only $7.50 for a generous month’s supply of these two wonderful nutritional products, 
it is a rare nutritional bargain in today’s usual high-cost market for nutritional products. 


Start making Hi-Proteen and Energol a regular part of your diet. We are offering 
bargain combinations to encourage you to benefit from these excellent products. For 
those who want more strength, muscle and added weight, we offer The Gain Weight 
Special, two cans of Gain Weight Hi-Proteen, purchased separately, $3.00 per can; 
a pint of Energol, enough of both products for a month, and the already world-famous 
DAILY DOZEN, all for $10.00. If you want to erder Energol separately, it is priced 
at 8 oz. bottle $3.00, pint $5.00, quart $8.00, gallon $25.00. You will fill 16 $3.00 
bottles with a gallon. If you don’t particularly want to gain weight, just to have super 
health, more strength, greater endurance, we will send you our Bargain Physical 
Fitness Special, Hofiman Super Hi-Proteen in both tablet and powder form, pint of 
Energol, Daily Dozen, for $10.00. This is the combination which so many of Amer- 
ica’s greatest athietes have been using to their great advantage. You can purchase 
these products direct from Bob Hoffman, York Barbell Co,, York, Pa., or from a 
health food store if there is one near you. If we can help you in any way, just make 
your wishes known. 
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TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


Hottest RUMOR around the South- 
eastern Conference is that Kentucky’s 
Bernie Shively will be the next com- 
missioner . . . that is, when Bernie 
Moore reaches the slippers-and-pipe 
age. 

It was the affable Shively, incident- 
ally, who set in motion the plan to 
honor Clarke Randolph Noble a short 
time ago. 

Dudy — as Noble has been known for 
30 years—recently stepped down as 
the Mississippi State athletic director 
rounding out 40 years of service to his 
alma mater and the SEC. Thus, the 
party, and it was a memorable occasion. 

Commissioner Moore and his public 
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The Book 


for Every 
High School Football 
Coach 


“Wing-T and the 
Chinese Bandits” 


by 
Coach Paul Dietzel of L.S.U. 


Informative Chapters 

e Why Have Football 

Morale and Organization 

The Story of the Chinese Bandits 
Weight Program for Off-Season 
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Quarterbacking 

Wing-T Offense 

Chinese Bandit Defense 


Only $5.00 
Order from 


CHINESE BANDITS 
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BATON ROUGE 8, LA. 
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relations agent, Alf Van Hoose, handled 
the details. Officials from all SEC 
schools gathered at The Club in Birm- 
ingham, July 31, for the festive affair. 

The speakers included Moore, 
Shively, Gen. R. R. Neyland of Tennes- 
see, Zipp Newman, Birmingham News; 
Bob Hartley, Mississippi State sports 
publicitor, and Wally Butts, University 
of Georgia . . . and, of course, Dudy, 
who now has moved to his farm at 
Learned, Miss., a few miles outside 
Jackson, Miss. 


COACH NOBLE’S contributions to 
Mississippi State were tremendous. 

I asked him what was his toughest 
job in running the football program at 
Starkville. 

“Chasing these (censored) down 
hotel corridors trying to get games for 
Miss. State,” said Dudy. 

What was the toughest job he ever 
had? 

“Running our swimming pool,” said 
Dudy with a laugh. “Folks ain’t sup- 
posed to swim anyway. Man ain’t no 
water animal. Man is a land animal. 
He has no business in the water.” 


DUDY rates Goat Hale as the greatest 
football player he ever saw — better 
than any of the stars who sparkled at 
Mississippi State. 

Hale played for Dudy at Mississippi 
College just before World War I. 


“Goat could do anything . . . punt, 
dropkick, placekick, pass, run... any- 
thing . . . Goat could do it. I never saw 


anybody like him. He was the best I 
ever saw.” 

Dudy is a great storyteller; unfor- 
tunately, most of them can’t be printed 
—too many words that wouldn’t read 
right in a publication like this. Dudy 
took pride in his salty way of describ- 
ing things and nothing is going to 
change that. 

At football games Dudy always sat in 
the press box, seldom ever said any- 
thing to anyone. At one such game with 
Ole Miss a State runner got loose and 
set sail for the goal line. 


Dudy jumped up and shouted, “Crank 


” 


up — get going, you country scoundrel 


Dudy left behind one of the finest 
athletic plants in the South — a stadium 
that seats 35,000, a new athletic dormi- 
tory, a 5,000-seat basketball arena, air- 
conditioned offices for the staff, a swim- 
ming pool, an excellent running track 
and a layout of football fields. 

All of these facilities remain as a 
monument to Clarke Randolph Noble. 


FOOTBALL COACHES in the SEC 
are getting some age on them, a rather 
pleasant development, it seems to this 
observer. 

The average time on the SEC job 
now runs to 8.6 years, ranging from 
Wally Butts’ 21 years as head coach at 
Georgia to Paul Bryant’s two years at 
Alabama. 

Bobby Dodd has been head coach at 
Georgia Tech for 15 years and John 
Vaught of Ole Miss is entering his 11th 
season. 

Bob Woodruff of Florida, after many 
a vicissitude, is rounding out a decade 
with the Gators. Ralph Jordan is going 
into his ninth season at Auburn. This 
is Art Guepe’s seventh at Vanderbilt, 
Blanton Collier’s sixth at Kentucky, 
Andy Pilney’s sixth at Tulane, Bowden 
Wyatt’s fifth at Tennessee, Paul Diet- 
zel’s fifth at Louisiana State and Wade 
Walker’s fourth 2+ Mississippi State. 


Five SEC teams could wind up in 
bowl games this season . . . The Orange 
Bowl no longer is tied to the Atlantic 
Coast Conference, thus that’s a possi- 
bility. 

And there’s the new Blue Bonnet 
Bowl just organized in Houston which 
has no commitments. This game will be 
played in Rice’s 72,000-capacity stadium. 

Add the Gator, Sugar and Cotton and 
you’ve got a lineup that means lots of 
money —if the SEC teams are good 
enough to qualify. 

From long range it seems a cinch 
that LSU and Ole Miss would qualify 
for a bowl trip. Auburn, of course, is 
still under the NCAA ban. That leaves 
lots of room for battling for a berth 
among teams like Georgia Tech, Ken- 
tucky, Vanderbilt, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Florida, Alabama, Miss. State and even 
Tulane. 
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BERT BERTINE 


Champaign-Urbana Courier 


JUNE IS A MONTH of anxiety for Big 
Ten football coaches. 

Most of the need-aid tenders offered 
high school stars either are accepted or 
rejected in June. That also is the month 
when final grades for second semesters 
or third quarters are revealed. 

The tenders have an effect on the far 
future, the grades on the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Things were rosy in June, for exam- 
ple, at Ohio State. Coach Woody Hayes 
had some scholastic doubts about some 
of his top hands but when final report 
cards were in only one of the top 22 
Buckeyes found it necessary to attend 
summer classes in an attempt to regain 
eligibility. 

At the same time Hayes was reported 
to have made his top haul of state prep 
football talent in several years. 

At the western end of the conference 
it was an opposite story, at least as far 
as eligibility was concerned. Coach For- 
rest Evashevski suffered two grievous 
personnel losses via the classroom: 
quarterback Mitchell Ogeigo and half- 
back Willie Fleming. Both were headed 
for professional football after flunking. 

Ogeigo was hailed by some Iowa ob- 
servers as at least the equal of All- 
American Randy Duncan who guided 
the Hawkeyes to the Big Ten and Rose 
Bowl championships last fall. Fleming 
was one of several jet-footed halfbacks 
who made Iowa’s offense one of the 
most potent in the land. 

Meanwhile from Michigan State 
comes proof once again, despite publi- 
cized failures of football players, that 
the average college athlete is a better 
student than the average non-athletic 
student. 

A recent check of grades of 439 var- 
sity athletes at East Lansing, conducted 
by the registrar’s office, revealed a 
point grade average of 2.43, or the 
equivalent of a C plus. The all-univer- 
sity average was 2.28 for males, 2.35 for 
all students including coeds. 


Tennis players paced the MSU statis- 
tics but football wasn’t at the bottom of 
the list with 2.30, just a shade over the 


all-male mark. 
* * * 





Dale Hackbart is being hailed as Wis- 
consin’s finest all-around athlete in 35 
years. He is the first in that period— 
since Rollie Barnum—to cop letters in 
three major sports during one school 
year. The star quarterback of Milt 
Bruhn’s football team also lettered in 
basketball and baseball. 


* * * 


FACULTY REPRESENTATIVES, who make 
up the ruling body of athletic policy in 
the Big Ten, are undergoing more shuf- 
fling in their ranks than the football 
coaches, usually the most traveled. 

Three new faculty men have been 
named in recent weeks and they'll sit 
in on the important meetings coming up 
which will decide the final fate of the 
Rose Bowl series among other things. 

They are Prof. Frank Remington at 
Wisconsin, who succeeds Prof. George 
Young; Dr. Jack Fuzak, who succeeds 
Dr. Harold Tukey at Michigan State; 
and Prof. Les Bryan, who was named 
to replace Dr. Bob Browne of Illinois 
who died early in June. 

Remington and Bryan will represent 
anti-Bowl schools but whether their ap- 
pointments will have an effect on future 
Bowl debates remains to be seen. The 
representatives usually receive definite 
voting instructions from faculty bodies 
on matters of important athletic policy, 
but in some cases are permitted to use 
their own judgment. 

* * * 

WESTERN MICHIGAN, long noted for its 
baseball, again emerged as the District 
IV diamond champion and represented 
it in the NCAA tournament. The Bron- 
cos, under Coach Charley Maher, sur- 
vived the play-offs which included Big 
Ten champion Minnesota, and Notre 
Dame and Detroit. But the Broncos 
didn’t get far in the national meet. 

Baseball appeared to have a down 
year in the Midwest. For instance, a 
smaller number of Midwest college 
players were signed by the pro scouts 
than usual. That may have been due, 
though, to the extra large total signed 
the season before. A number of teams 
thus were minus their top stars this 
spring. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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This attractive set of uniform-vests is es- 
pecially designed for football chainmen 
and boxmen. It's made of bright gold and 
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Dick Moore 





Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Paut DierzEt had three very at- 
tentive listeners — Southwest Confer- 
ence Coaches Jess Neely, Abe Martin 
and John Bridgers — when the LSU 
mentor lectured at the Texas High 
School Coaches Association’s clinic in 
Fort Worth. 

Neely’s Rice team opens against LSU 
in a nation-wide TV game at Baton 
Rouge Sept. 19. The national champion 
Tigers then play host to Martin’s de- 
fending SWC title club from TCU Sept. 
26, Bridgers, new coach at Baylor, 
sends his Bears against the SEC group 
at Shreveport Oct. 3 

Dietzel told his audience that “there 
are no secrets in football. If there is a 
better way to do it and someone else 
is doing it, I’d steal it in a minute. 
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Atlanta, Georgia 








Football coaches are the biggest bunch 
of thieves there are.” 
te * *K 

Tonto Coleman, Georgia Tech’s as- 
sistant athletic director, also spoke at 
the clinic. The former Texan was asked 
to name the toughest home park in the 
Southeastern Conference. 

“Playing LSU in Baton Rouge on a 
Saturday night,” Coleman responded. 
“You wonder where they get all those 
people . . . 60,000 of ’em.” 


% 3 % 


The THSCA clinic drew a record reg- 
istration of 3,000 coaches. In the all- 
star basketball and football games, 
5,300 watched the North beat the South 
cagers, 57-45, and 23,000 looked on as 
the Yanks’ fourth-quarter rally over- 
came the Rebels, 12-6. 

James Thompson, a polished 6-3 
cager from Bowie with built-in springs 
in his legs, received the most valuable 
player’s award. Thompson, who scored 
10 points for the North, is ticketed for 
SMU. 

South End Lynn Morrison of Cle- 
burne and North Halfback Ron Good- 
win of Odessa earned the football 
awards. Morrison, 6-4, 215-pounder 
who’ll attend TCU, blocked his 13th 
kick in a year’s time. Baylor-bound 
Goodwin passed for one touchdown 
from his halfback position and led 
both teams in yardage gained. 
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ADJUSTABLE FLOW-INSTANT CUT-OFF 
NOTHING TO CLOG FLOW OF MATERIAL 
Mfd. by F & B MFG. COMPANY 
P. O. Box 7214 Fort Worth, Texas 


During the coaching school, the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce staged 
a football rally dinner with Harold 
(Red) Grange, the TV announcer, and 
Morris Frank, humorist columnist of 
the Houston Post, serving as speaker 
and master of ceremonies. 

Grange said that in his work of cov- 
ering college games over the nation, 
that the best ball is played in the Big 
10, Southwest and Southeastern con- 
ferences. 

“Anybody who can coach can do any- 
thing,” Grange also said. “It is the 
lowest-priced and worst-paid job for 
the work. A coach has to be a comedian, 
a lawyer, a proselytor.” 

Grange disclosed the ingredents to 
be an All-American are 10 good block- 
ers and a publicity man. 


Frank, a past master at gigging 
sports figures, declared that SMU 


Coach Bill Meek had the greatest 
Methodist contract since John Wesley 
and Doak Walker. He introduced Jake 
Sandifer, Jr., starter on last year’s 
Oklahoma team, as “one of the finest 
pro football players in the nation.” 

He disclosed that Texas is living in 
the year 15-14 A.D. (After Darrell) 
and added that Royal’s upset of the 
Sooners in 1958 even drove Oklahoma 
to legalized drinking. 

* * * 

SPORT BRIEFS: EDDIE SOUTH- 
ERN, NCAA and National AAU quar- 
ter-mile champion from Texas, will 
travel to Germany for four track meets 
after competing in the Pan American 
Games in September ... TCU will 
have five starters this fall who are 
married — All-American Tackle DON- 
ALD FLOYD, Guard ROY RAMBO, 
Center ARVIE MARTIN, Halfback 
JIM MYERS of Texas A&M is instal- 
ling a 170-yard obstacle course for his 
incoming freshman football players. 
It'll be patterned after the Marine 
course Myers encountered while he 
was in service . . . CHARLES MIL- 
STEAD, A&M’s fine back, picks SMU 
as the team to beat in the SWC race if 
DON MEREDITH, the Mustangs’ All- 
American quarterback, remains 
healthy .. . JAMES SAXTON, Texas 
promising sophomore quarterback, suf- 
fered a serious hand injury in a mow- 
ing accident this summer .. . There’ll 
be 913 high schools playing football in 
the five divisions of the Texas Inter- 
scholastic League set-up this fall. 
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BILL KERCH 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


HE FIRST 50 YEARS may be the 

toughest in any athletic endeavor, 
but you’d never know it by talking to 
officials at Drake University in Des 
Moines, Iowa. The internationally 
known Drake Relays have been a joy 
to everyone connected with them and 
there is the fervent feeling that the 
second 50 years will be even more en- 
joyable. 

When the first Relays were run in 
1910, there were 100 spectators on hand 
to watch 82 athletes from four uni- 
versities and three Iowa high schools 
compete. There were 18,000 in the 
stands last April 26 when 11 records 
were set. A total of 88 colleges and 
universities from 28 states were rep- 
resented and Relays director Bob 
Karnes knew that the Golden Anni- 
versary Drake Relays had reached a 
new peak. 


With the beginning of a new school 
year Drake and many of the citizens 
of Des Moines are making plans for the 
fifty-first Relays with expectations 
that the second half century will be 
even more glorious than the first half. 

As Garner (Sec) Taylor, famed 
sports editor of The Des Moines Regis- 
ter, pointed out in his dedication to the 
man who started the Drake’s relay 
carnival in 1910, “Drake, Des Moines 
and the athletic world are in debt to 
Major John L. Griffith. His contribu- 
tion to all of them cannot be counted 
or measured.” 


Major Griffith, director of athletics, 
football coach and track coach had the 
vision to have Drake host the first 
relay carnival April 13, 1910. 

Drake, Simpson College, Des Moines 
College and Highland Park College 
competed as did athletes from three 
high schools. About 250 athletes from 
15 schools were expected, but a bliz- 
zard changed their plans and the spec- 
tators outnumbered the competitors. 
But Griffith wasn’t discouraged, he 
told his friends and anyone who would 
listen that “our idea is to make this a 
meet of champions starting in 1911.” 
That has become a tradition followed 
by the succession of Drake Relays di- 
rectors, the school, people of Des 
Moines and everyone associated with 


MISSOURI 






the event. 

Griffith, later Big Ten commissioner, 
was followed as Relays director, after 
he had headed the Relays from 1910 
through 1918, by the following men: 

M. B. Banks, from 1919 through 1921; 
K. L. (Tug) Wilson, present Big Ten 
commissioner, from 1922 through 1925; 
O. M. (Ossie) Solem, 1926 through 
1932; E. P. (Pitch) Johnson, 1933 
through 1940; M. E. (Bill) Easton, 1941 
through 1947; Tom Deckard, 1948 
through 1955; and the present boss, 
Bob Karnes, who took over as Drake 
track and cross country coach in the 
fall of 1955. 

In 1911 eight universities, eight col- 
leges and 23 high schools sent athletes 
to compete in the Relays and since 
then with each of the directors follow- 


ing the pattern set by Griffith the event 
has mushroomed. In 1926 the Relays 
made their bow in a new Drake sta- 
dium, one of the finest of its kind at 
the time. 

Names of athletes through the years 
have been a roll call of track and 
field greats. Among them were Char- 
lie Paddock, Ralph Metcalfe, Jesse 
Owens, Cornelius Warmerdam, Harri- 
son Dillard, Joie Ray, Parry O’Brien, 
Mal Whitfield, Fortune Gordien, Don 
Gehrmann, Don Laz, Fred Wolcott, 
George Saling, Ed Gordon, Don Can- 
ham, Harold Osborn, Greg Rice, Al 
Blozis, Wes Santee. 


More recent names include Jim Gol- 
liday, Dave Sime, Bob Gutowski, Dea- 
con Jones, Willie Williams, Ira Murch- 
ison, Ted Wheeler, J. W. Mashburn, 
Bill Nieder, Drake’s track coach Bob 
Karnes, and Bobby Morrow. 

In 50 years the Relays have drawn 
more than 90,000 competitors and 
around 1,000,000 spectators. It truly is 
one of the all-time great attractions 
in the nation. 

Illinois, which has won or shared 
more than 40 individual titles and took 
over 50 relay races lived up to expecta- 
tions in the Golden Anniversary chap- 
ter of the Relays when it set an Ameri- 
can sprint medley relay record in the 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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DURRELL “QUIG” NIELSEN 


NE OF WEST’S BEST known and best 

loved sports personalities, E. L. 
(Dick) Romeny, will retire as Skyline 
Conference Commissioner in June of 
1960 thus ending a spectacular career 
as a player, coach, commissioner. and 
national sports authority and commit- 
teeman. 

Since Mountain States Conference 
institutions require retirement of all 
faculty members at age 65 it was to be 
expected that Commissioner Romney’s 
retirement would be effected when the 
retirement age was reached. 

As the Skyline’s first and only com- 
missioner, Dick has turned in a tre- 
mendous job. His successor will have 
big shoes to fill and a tough road to 
follow if he expects to reach the heights 
attained by Romney. His close as- 
sociation with national sports leaders 
brought him membership on many of 
the important NCAA committees. And 
he chairmanned many of the com- 
mittees through perilous times giving 
stature and importance to the com- 
mittees and to the NCAA. 

Romney was unanimously selected 
to be the first commissioner of the Sky- 
line Conference in 1949 after he had 
served for more than 30 years as head 
coach of football and athletic director 
at Utah State University. Most of those 
30 years he served as coach of all ma- 
jor sports as well as handling the ath- 
letic director chores. 

He compiled a remarkable record in 
football, basketball and track. His foot- 
ball teams won two conference titles, 
tied for two titles and finished in sec- 
ond place 5 times. Of 239 games played, 
Romney-coached teams won 132, tied 
16 and lost only 91. 

Utah State, under the genius of Dick 
Romney, won conference crowns in 
basketball in 1926, 1930, 1935 and 1936; 
won the National Jr. AAU champion- 
ship in 1925, played in Olympic play- 
offs, was the first Utah team to play 
in Madison Square Garden and par- 
ticipated in the first NCAA play-offs. 

And Romney’s Utah State tracksters 
set a record only recently broken when 
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they copped four consecutive confer- 
ence track and field championships in 
1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. 

As a player he won letters in four 
major sports and was selected on the 
All-American team when his Univer- 
sity of Utah team won the National 
AAU title in 1916. He scored a touch- 
down playing on the 91st Division foot- 
ball team in the Rose Bowl on New 
Year’s Day in 1918. 


These are only a few of the high- 
lights in the career of a most remark- 
able man. When one reflects on the un- 
usual success he enjoyed at Utah State 
when funds for providing scholarships 
or help to athletes were practically 
non-existent yet his teams could al- 
ways surprise and hold their own 
with the more powerful schools, one 
begins to appreciate the brilliant work 
of Dick Romney. To him college ath- 
letic life was to provide rich exper- 
iences for the young man as he gained 
his education and participation in ath- 
letics on Romney-coached teams pro- 
vided rich experiences abundantly. 
Utah State, under his direction, al- 
ways travelled first class. His inspira- 
tional psychological appeals to teams 
will never be forgotten by his former 
athletes. 

In fact he today is a director of a 
large multi-million dollar development 
corporation because he so inspired a 
young football player. Romney is a 
master psychologist. His stories, his ap- 
peals have been told and re-told and, 
like anything really good, they get 
better with age. 

The Skyline, the intermountain coun- 
try, the West and the nation will miss 
Dick Romney when he steps out as 
commissioner. But the tremendous job 
he has done in building a place for the 
Skyline in the national athletic picture 
will not be forgotten. We just hope the 
Skyline committee will be able to pick 
a worthy successor. 


* * * 


Ed Doherty, booted out as head grid 
coach at Arizona last spring, just 


couldn’t stand the retirement. The 40- 
year old Doherty is taking over the 
grid duties at Xavier University at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It’s interesting that Doherty is the 
second straight University of Arizona 
football coach who said he was retir- 
ing. Warren Woodson, Doherty’s prede- 
cessor at Arizona, left to retire but 
wound up as football coach and ath- 
letic director at New Mexico State Uni- 
versity. These boys are just too young 
to retire. 

* * * 


New Mexico finally got on the foot- 
ball schedule of the University of Utah. 
The Lobos and the Utes signed a four- 
year home and home pact beginning 
Nov. 24, 1962. 


* * oe 


And speaking of new grid exchanges 
Utah’s ambitious athletic director, Bud 


Jack, got University of California on 


the Ute slate with the Bears coming to 
Salt Lake City in 1963. The Utes will 
return to Berkeley in 1964. 


* * * 


Utah’s assistant hoop coach, Clarence 
(Snowy) Simpson, a conceded talented 
scout and statistician, has turned in his 
resignation to enter private business. 
Head Coach Jack Gardner will miss 
Simpson’s fine contribution since Gard- 
ner is a stickler for careful statistics. 


* ae * bd 


And one of the most sought-after 
hoop stars in the junior college ranks, 
Allen (Stretch) Holmes of Weber, has 
decided to cast his lot with the Uni- 
versity of Utah. It’s a really a plum 
for Jack Gardner and a big disappoint- 
ment for many other schools who made 
a terrific play to land the Weber juco 
all-American. 





E. L. (Dick) Romney 
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BILL SHAWHAN 


World’s Fastest Human to Play Football 


Ray Norton, the lithe speedster from 
San Jose State College, is undoubtedly 
the swiftest running Homo Sapien alive. 
Norton has been clocked unofficially 
at 9.2 seconds for 100 yards and in one 
race was seen to ease up with some 20 
yards to go and still win the race with 
a time of 9.3. 

Now, reports have it that he, not 
satisfied with galloping unhindered 
down the cinderpath, wants to ex- 
pedite his world fame by donning 
15 plus pounds of gridiron gear and 
romping up and down the turf with a 
pigskin clutched in his sinewy hand, 
dodging tacklers as his valuable legs 
pump to the rhythm of the San Jose 
State Fight Song. 

Don’t get us wrong. Ray is not doing 
this simply because he loves football, 
or because of his loyalty to the team. 
He is thinking in the future when the 
Olympic Games are just a memory 
and he must fill his stomach with some- 
thing more palatable than gold med- 
als. He wants to play pro football 
where swift running backs are at a 
premium and where wallets are filled 
with green stuff instead of dresser 
drawers filled with watches. 

Norton, whose mother is a seamstress 
in Oakland, California, feels that he 
desperately needs the experience to be 
gained from his senior season at San 
Jose State if he is to make the grade 
and command a good price in the Na- 
tional Football League. 

Coach Bob Titchenal claims that Nor- 
ton is far and away the best running 
back the Spartans have and that he has 
greater potential than the storied Dick 
Bass, co-owned by the College of Pa- 
cific and Los Angeles Rams. According 
to Titchenal, Norton’s chief fault is his 
reluctance to use his great speed to run 
away from tacklers. “He likes to cut 
back into them and lower the boom,” 
Bob says. 

It would certainly be tragic if the 
United States was to lose its world 
supremacy in the Olympic Games be- 
cause a fine amateur athlete couldn’t 
afford to be an amateur athlete. 


PACIFIC 





PACIFIC PITCHES: Watter V. HAn- 
SON will be San Francisco State Col- 
lege’s new swimming and water polo 
coach .. . Freshmen at California Col- 
legiate Athletic Association schools 
will be able to compete in all varsity 
sports except baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, and track starting next fall... 
Southern California’s penalized Trojan 
horsehiders had six men on the all-dis- 
trict eight squad . . . MAYVILLE S. 
KELLIHER is the new athletic director 
at the University of California at Santa 
Barbara .. . JIM LEMMON has been 
named to succeed the retiring KY 
EBRIGHT as crew coach at California 
... The student council at Long Beach 
State College has appropriated $10,000 
for the school’s 1959-60 aid-to-athletes 
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program ... USC grid coach DON 
CLARK has accepted a bid to be one of 
the coaches for the National All-Stars 
in the second annual Copper Bowl 
game Dec. 26... TED RUNNER, as- 
sistant varsity grid coach at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands for the past five 
years, has been appointed head coach, 
succeeding JAMES VERDIECK ... In 
a nation-wide poll of members of the 
American Association of College Base- 
ball Coaches, the USC Trojan Nine 
was voted the nation’s top collegiate 
baseball team . . . LEON McLAUGH- 
LIN, former star center for UCLA and 
the Los Angeles Rams, has been ap- 
pointed to the Stanford football coach- 
ing staff, replacing Herm Meister, who 
resigned recently to become a high 
school principal . . . The brain behind 
the 1960 Olympic Winter Games is a 
gentleman who it is thought knows 
more about amateur sports than any 
other man in this country, and possibly 
the world. His name — H. D. THOR- 
EAU ... The University of California 
baseball team will play an eight-game 
series against Arizona State University 
in Tempe next spring .. . JIM SHAN- 
LEY, former University of Oregon and 
Green Bay Packer halfback, has de- 
cided to quit pro football in favor of 
coaching at an Oregon high school .. . 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Missouri Valley 
(Continued from Page 45) 


sizzling time of three minutes, 17.8 sec- 
onds. This record was made possible 
by the brilliant half-mile anchor effort 
of George Kerr, who was 20 yards be- 
hind the leader when he took the Illini 
baton and covered his distance in 1:46.6 
for the record triumph which upset 
Kansas. 

Jesse Owens was on hand, and in 
presenting medals to the Illini quarter, 
it was obvious that he definitely ap- 
preciated Kerr’s winning effort. Owens, 
former Ohio State great, was the “Ath- 
lete of the Half-Century” at the Drake 
Relay’s Golden Anniversary. Con- 
sidered by many to be the greatest of 
all track and field athletes, Owens re- 
ceived 49 out of a possible 50 points 
in the voting. Dillard of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace was second with 20; Morrow of 
Abilene Christian had 18; Santee of 
Kansas had 8, and there was a tie, 
with six votes each, between Glenn 
Cunningham of Kansas, Warmerdam 
of Fresno State and Wolcott of Rice 
Institute. 

Owens left his unforgettable impres- 
sion on some 28,000 fans in the two- 
day Relays of 1933 when he set a new 
American record in the broad jump, 
hurling 26 feet, 134 inches. 

It was the first 26-foot jump by 
Owens and was less than one inch un- 
der the world record. The next day 
Owens flashed over the 100-yard dash 
in :09.5 to equal the century held joint- 
ly by Roland Locke of Nebraska and 
Metcalfe of Marquette. These two ef- 
forts earned Owens — winner of four 
gold medals at the 1936 Olympics — 
recognition as the No. 1 athlete in 
Drake Relays history. They also placed 
him in the Drake Relays Hall of Fame 
with some of the finest athletes in the 
nation over the last 50 years. 

Since the Relays were started there 
have been more than 280 different 
teams represented. Most of these were 
colleges and universities, some of 
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_ which are no longer in existence. Some 


schools have been at Drake only once 
but many have made it an annual 
visit and some have missed only a 
few since 1910. 

Three outstanding names in track 
were referees at the Golden Anniver- 
sary Drake Relays. They were Tug 
Wilson, Senon Castillo, Arizona State 
of Tempe coach, and Leonard Paulu, 
Cedar Rapids. Wilson was a member of 
the 1920 Olympic team as a javelin 
thrower. The starter was G. L. (Les) 
Duke, former track coach and director 
of athletics at Grinnell College, and his 
assistant was Kar] Greenlee. 


Members of the Drake Relays Com- 
mittee, which more than did its share 
to make the Golden Anniversary such 
a huge success, were: Arthur S. Kirk, 
Sus P. Whiting, Edgar Musgrave, Paul 
F. Morrison, W. K. (Bill) Niemann, 
Carl Kasten, Jim Duncan, Don Alt, 
Herb Drey, Bob Karnes, Leighton 
Housh, Herb Drey, Bob Clark, Larry 
Matthews and Dolph Stanley. 


Anyone who has in some way been 
associated with athletics at Drake im- 
mediately has recognition and ap- 
preciation at the mere mention of Mor- 
rison’s name. 

Paul is listed as the business man- 
ager of athletics at Drake. That title 
takes in a lot of jobs, none of which 
have proved to be overly burdensome 
for the likable Morrison. He does them 
all well and still has enough time left 
to be courteous to everyone, be it 
friend or foe from an opposing school. 
Paul certainly makes each visit to 
Drake a memorable one with his friend- 
liness. 

Members of The Des Moines Regis- 
ter sports department also are to be 
commended for going all out to keep 
the Relays as the No. 1 event in their 
town. Taylor, Housh, executive sports 
editor, Bert McGrane, Tony Cordaro, 
Maury White and Bill Bryson have all 
gone beyond the call of duty in their 
coverage. 


In the past 50 years of competi- 
tion, only 12 athletes have won or 
shared three individual championships, 
Al Oerter of Kansas became No. 12 in 
1958 when he won the discus event. 
Others include: Don Cooper, Nebraska; 
Byrl Thompson, Minnesota; Bill Ban- 
gert, Purdue; Billy Moore, Northwest- 
ern; Bill Brown, Louisiana State; Fred 
Wolcott, Rice; Linn Philson, Drake; 
Ray Sears, Butler; Ralph Metcalfe, 
Marquette; Ed Gordon, Iowa; Parker 
Shelby, Oklahoma. 


In the next 50 years, which should 
be even more glorious, this list will 
be increased and surpassed. And the 
Drake Relays will reach even greater 
heights because it has become a tra- 
dition in American athletics. 


Pacific Coast 

(Continued from Page 47) 
As expected, WALTER BYERS, execu- 
tive secretary of the NCAA, notified 
the Los Angeles Junior Chamber of 
Commerce that a game pitting USC 


and the NCAA baseball champion 
would be contrary to NCAA policy 
and therefore, impossible . . . Former 
UCLA football coach GEORGE DICK- 
ERSON, who took over as the Bruin’s 
head coach after the death of RED 
SANDERS, is quitting athletics alto- 
gether to enter the construction busi- 
ness ... DAVE STRACK, an assistant 
coach at the University of Michigan for 
ten years, has been named head bas- 
ketball coach at the University of Idaho 

: TIPPY DYE, head basketball 
coach at the University of Washington, 
since 1951, has accepted the position of 
Athletic Director at the University of 
Wichita . . . San Francisco’s Cow Pal- 
ace has been chosen as the site of the 
1960 NCAA basketball championships 
. . . The Western Regional NCAA 
basketball championships will be 
held at Seattle, March 11-12 . : 
Coach Phil Woolpert had to leave 
his University of San Francisco 
basketball squad in the Philippines. He 
suffered an injury to his back in 
Manila and was forced to return home 
early. The Don Cagers have been play- 
ing exhibition games all over the far 
east since early this summer .. . JOHN 
GREYSON, former hardwood tutor at 
Idaho State College, has been hired to 
replace TIPPY DYE as the hoop men- 
tor at the University of Washington 
... JOHNNY CASTELLANI, who had 
a fine 49 and 9 basketball record in 
two years at Seattle, has been named 
coach of the Minneapolis Lakers. He is 
now reunited with his college meal 
ticket, high scoring ELGIN BAYLOR 
. .. The Southern California Grid In- 
dex picks USC to dominate the new 
AAWU this fall and Washington State 
to cop this year’s Rose Bowl bid... 
Football Coach ED CODY, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara, 
claims that he has traveled at least 
15,000 miles in some 40 trips on a 
continuous player hunt since January. 
... The University of California has in- 
troduced the credit card to western col- 
legiate football. The bank asks merely 
that you show your credit card to obtain 
20-yd. line seats for “the greatest sched- 
ule in California history.” .. . Rumor 
has it that Utah and BYU are preparing 
to sever their ties with the Skyline Con- 
ference and join with Oregon, Wash- 
ington State, Oregon State and Idaho 
in a to-be-formed Northwest Confer- 
ence. Also that JACK CURTICE, the 
present Stanford coach, will be the new 
commissioner of this conference . . . Re- 
ports have it that AL MASTERS, the 
tanned, white-haired dean of West 
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Coast college sports chiefs, is back at 
his post of Director of Athletics at 
Stanford and that he has completely 2 
a recovered from the illness that plagued Bennetts 
od him .. . The United States Olympic 
of > Committee has selected Stanford Uni- DOWNTOWN AND LENOX SQUARE 
a versity as the site of the 1960 Olympic { 
mn track and field tryouts. ... a. WHY WIND 
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Pass With Safety 


(Continued from Page 15) 


VI. Scouting Your Movies 

The best way to find out whether 
your instruction is paying dividends 
is to analyze your game movies. Keep 
a chart on the number of passes com- 
pleted and the number incomplete, the 
average gain, the reasons for the in- 
completes, etc. The following six items 
will account for nearly all of your in- 
completes: 
1. Bad throwing by the quarterback 
2. Poor protection 
3. Bad exchange between the center 

and the quarterback 
4. Bad pattern by the receiver 
5. Pass thrown at the wrong time 
6. Fine pass defense 

There will be other items, but if you 
will check through the ones listed 
above, I think they will be the ones 
you will find mostly in your chart as 
the cause for a poor pass offense, the 
most important being... 
(1) Poor throwing 
(2) Poor receiving 
(3) Poor protection for the passer so 

that he may deliver the bail 

If you check these items, then you 

can concentrate on the particular item 





SPLIT-SECOND TRACK TIMER 


7-jewel 
#137 very 
Minerva fine 
quality 





regular price — $63.00 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE — $44.10 
Send for free catalog showing many other models 
at comparable discounts. 
FELDMAR WATCH CO. 
8971-C W. Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
Specialists in stop-watch repairing 








that is causing your passing offense to 
break down. This study will also prob- 
ably show you, when you make an 
analysis of your passes, which patterns 
you should be running more and 
which patterns you should not use 
quite so much. 





Mid-West 


(Continued from Page 43) 


Named to the All-District IV team by 
the member coaches were: 

Fred Bruckbauer, Minnesota, and 
Dick Radatz, Michigan State, pitchers; 
Dick Weatherly, Iowa, catcher; Bill 
Knapp, Minnesota, first base; Dick Sle- 
cer, Notre Dame, second base; Dave 
Brown, Michigan, third base; Bob Klaus, 
Illinois, short stop; Larry Buchanan, 
Western Michigan, outfield; Gene Duffy, 
Notre Dame, outfield; and Ron Causton, 
Minnesota, outfield. 

Bruckbauer, Duffy and Buchanan 
have signed recently with the pros. The 
latter were seniors, Bruckbauer a jun- 
ior. 

* * * 


ILLINOIS’ outdoor track championship 
enabled it to claim the “all sports” title 
in the Big Ten for the 1958-59 school 
year. 

Based on a system of 10 points for 
first place, nine for second, etc., the 
Illini piled up 84 points in the 12 sports 
in which championships are recognized. 
Illinois won outdoor track and gymnas- 
tics. Michigan, handicapped because it 
does not field cross-country and fencing 
teams, was second with 79 points. 


The Wolverines were the only ones 
able to win three conference crowns: 


indoor track, swimming and _ tennis. 
Michigan State claimed cross-country 
and basketball, and Minnesota, baseball 
and wrestling. Other schools could 
claim no more than one championship. 





310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 





Let us PERMA-SEAL your 


e CERTIFICATES 
e DIPLOMAS 
e PICTURES 


Laminated onto Attractive Wood Plaque — Preserved for a 
Lifetime — and Longer — Sealed from Dust, Water and Air. 
Durable — Washable — Beautiful — Moderately Priced 


An Attractive Adornment for Home or Office 


PERMA-SEAL PLAQUE COMPANY 


“For Keep-Sake —Perma-Seal It’ 


Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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THE OFFICIAL BALL OF THE 
26 NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


Never, in its long history of innovation, has 


41 Wilson been as proud of a single product as it 
25 is now with the new Comet basketball. 
Here is the finest construction, the finest ma- 
3 terials, the most perfect balance, the finest per- 
39 , formance ever built into a leather basketball. 
Performance, of course, is derived from 
44 construction. Your players will immediately 
take to Wilson’s new M-channel...they’ll go 
23 for the way their fingers can control the ball 
17 on the dribble, on those passes, or when they 
shoot for points. 
9° 4 Check over the many, many new features of 
5 the Comet and then see for yourself that 
Wilson has done it again with the new Official- 
29 Orange ball. 
Call your Wilson representative now for 
31 your first look at basketball’s most perfect ball. 
50 


15 Here's what it takes to make the most 
si perfect hasketball—The Wilson Comet! 
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ping of panel ends. 
Wilson's “full channel” 
construction adds 
seams at the natural 
gripping surfaces of 
the ball—the poles. 
This means perfect 
balance—perfect fin- 
gertip control. 


nylon is wound to the 
most perfectly bal- 
(| anced sphere ever 
developed for a 
basketball. The nylon 
carcass winding assures 
retention of the perfect 
spherical shape. 


AN 








NEW "M" CHANNEL 
SEAM 





The new, deep “M" channel is part of 
the carcass, not just cemented on. 
Every channel is the same width, the 
same depth, 








NEW PANEL BINDING AGENT 


Not just an ordinary 
cement, but an entirely 
new binding agent 
developed exclusively 
for Wilson, achieving 
perfect panel bond. 
Even panel edges are 
cemented to the walls 
of the "M" channel. 








24 PERFECT WEIGHT BALANCE NYLON WINDING 
48 There's no over-lap- , Tough monofilament } 
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WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A Subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


for lasting safety 
and performance! 


give your players a good start towards 
an outstanding season with the finest in equipment that is famous 
for quality... 


*Snug-Tie 
U.S. Patent No. 2,806,300 





The nation’s favorite for lightweight durability with maximum pro- 
tection. In KRA-LITE or TENITES 


Tough and thorough protection with full vision. In patented tubular 
KRA-LITE. Single or Double bar styles. 


America’s finest line in sturdy athletic tan leather or lightweight 
Kangaroo . . . in high cut and low cut styles with exclusive patented 
* SNUG-TIE®and 4-S Safety Cleats. 


“SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER 


$4.7 RUDD 


oe 6 @2 2 Oe Re Se 


1259 North Wood Street, 
Chicago 22, Itlinois 
*Safety Suspension Helmets 
U.S. Pat. Nos. 2,293,308 
and 2,359,387 


*Tubular Bar Guards 
U.S. Pat. No. 2,785,406 








